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[un the North Country. 
R. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON is a master in 


the art of dedications. Among all that he has written, 
none is more delightful than that which takes the form of a verse 
addressed to a lady with whom, as a girl, he had played in Scot- 
land : 


It’s ill to break the bonds that God decreed to bind : 
Still will we be the children of the heather and the wind. 
Though far away from home, it’s still for you and me 
That the broom is blowing bonny in the North Countree. 


Not all the North country is of heather blown over by sweet 
winds. Many of its fields are coal-fields, and some of its breezes 
are great currents of the fumes of chemical works. Newcastle- 
on-Tyne is the centre of great manufactures, some of them 
flitting to other quarters, and of industries which cannot decline 
until England declines with them. In the midst of an earth 
desecrated for the purposes of commerce, and an atmosphere 
polluted in the service of man no less than in the creation of 
wealth, Religion seems to be the only refuge left for the toiler, 
who hungers for Beauty somewhere and somehow. The Catho- 
lic Church has its sanctuaries by the blackened Tyne-side as it 
had by the beautiful river, as Bede and Hilda knew it. And 
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not only the Catholics still resident in Newcastle will rejoice in 
the fact ; multitudes who have left “the gelid North” will adapt 
to spiritual things the lines which Mr. Stevenson has invented 
for natural things. 

Many Catholics far away from Newcastle can therefore share 
in the rejoicings attending the celebration just kept by Catholics 
on the spot. It was the Jubilee of the opening of their Cathe- 
dral—and Pugin’s ; and Canon Franklin had the happy idea of 
inviting strangers from afar to add to the variety and importance 
of the celebration. The Cardinal Archbishop himself was of 
the company. A witty Archbishop, instructing one of his 
suffragans about his relations with his clergy, lately warned 
him: “They will send for you to open churches, cemeteries, 
schools, windows, clocks, vestries, and cloak-rooms, and before 
long the clergy will want you to come and open an umbrella!” 
No doubt, Cardinal Vaughan has many claims, and calls that 
are less than claims, upon his time and attention in his own 
Archdiocese. But he does not forget that he is not only Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, but Metropolitan of England; and 
there could be no doubt, in the mind of any observer, as to his 
public spirit and wisdom in gratifying the Catholics of New- 
castle by accepting Canon Franklin’s invitation to the city, and 
the happy invitation of the Mayor—himself a Catholic—by 
which His Eminence was a guest at the Mansion House. 
When the Cardinal made his quick progress up the Cathedral 
that Sunday morning, he found a church packed with people of 
all creeds and conditions. And his address was admirably 
fitted to the congregation and the occasion. On the following 
night, under more secular conditions, Cardinal Vaughan met 
the Catholics of Northumberland in their thousands, face to 
face, and the cheer with which he was greeted was one he is 
not likely to forget. 

Far larger numbers than those which crowded Olympia to 
suffocation, or which comfortably filled the Cathedral the day 
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before, were made parties, in very full measure, to the pro- 
ceedings. For Newcastle-on-Tyne has a newspaper in the 
Daily Chronicle, and a newspaper proprietor in Mr. Joseph 
Cowen, together unique in their attitude towards Catholicse 
The reports of the proceedings are fuller, and the comments 
on them more friendly, than any appearing in any other daily 
paper in the country. The doctrine of free speech and of 
private judgment is so understood by Mr. Cowen. Almost 
alone among Protestants he lives up to the cant phrases that 
pass'muster among men who shut the mouths of their opponents 
and misrepresent their motives. We thank Mr. Cowen while 
we congratulate our co-religionists in the North. And Mr, 
Cowen has able allies, on whom we congratulate “zm, for 
nothing could be better, in spirit and form, than the leading 
and other articles which the Chronicle printed in honour of the 
Jubilee. If we could add another to the commemorative por- 
traits here printed, it would be that of the able local journalist 
whose pen is so powerful an instrument for good. May he 


wield it long, and in an ever larger sphere! 
JOHN OLDCASTLE, 











The Handwriting at the Feast. 






















OLD ofa soft September dawn— 
Decay one scarce perceives— 
Litter of russet leaves 
On emerald levels of lawn : 
A glint of gold, a stain of red, 
The hectic flush ere hope be dead. 


Still burn the sunflower cressets fierce : | 
The asters all the borders gem, 
Like star-fires on th’ infinite’s hem 

Which to perfected systems pierce : 

Still loiters, with a courtly air, 

The damask rose in grandeur lone, 

And glory hath its ranks aflare : 
Dahlias of complex hue and tone, 

Crimson as hearts’ blood, pale as ire, 





Flame-colour’d as the lips of fire : 
Lilies besmear’d with dust of gold, 
And all the rank and file in splendour stoled. 


Revel and triumph suit the time and state, 
The kingliest purple of the year ; 





But moods of awful silence alternate 

With Bacchanalian cheer. 
The courtier flowers in stately phalanx wait 
Motionless, without fear, 
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Though dragon spiders weave, early and late, 
Shadows of shroud and bier : 

In the sun-golden air familiar grown, 

Those goblin weavers have death’s shuttle thrown. 


Decay one scarce perceives 
For stain of vats, for gold of sheaves, 
For the most lavish wealth of all the year, 
For Court attire in which the flowers appear ; 
Yet silent, sad, and wonder-eyed 

They seem to stand, 
Aware of the handwriting : unespied 

The awful hand. 


EASTWOOD KIDSON. 

















Rigen Folklore. 


HOEVER has played that animating game in which, 
blindfolded and armed with a piece of charcoal, one 
tries to draw a life-sized donkey on stretched paper, and after- 
ward, amid the jeers of friends, surveys aghast the wild outlines 
designed to represent the patient, long-eared beast, can, without 
glancing at a map, form an idea of the contours of the island of 
Riigen. As wayward as its shape is its folklore. This word to 
modern ears suggests erudition and Max Miiller. In the follow- 
ing fugitive notes is neither the one nor the other, but only bits of 
queer tales gleamed, during a long stay on the charming island, 
from fishermen, old wives, children, and odd books, and inter- 
preted according to mood and weather. 

Have you cherished the belief that the nightmare is due to in- 
digestion? Nothing of the sort. The nightmare is your enemy’s 
Thought which, “ materialised” and “ projected ”—if these be 
the correct technical terms—sneaks into your room through a 
keyhole or crack in the door, to crouch on your breast and tor- 
ment you. You can free yourself in various ways from your 
persecutor. For instance, if you call his or her name three 
times in a loud voice and backward—that is, the surname first— 
itis a sure cure. But for obvious reasons this is not an easy 
thing to do. Anyone who has ever been afflicted with night- 
mare will doubtless remember that he does not at the moment 
possess his usual fluency of utterance, and to cry out “ Robinson 
Mary Sophia,” or “Wigglesworth Buren van Martin” thrice 
and distinctly in one’s sleep would be a psychic feat demanding 
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Jd 


nothing less than the genius of a Blavatsky. Let us, then, pass 
on to the next remedy, which is as infallible as Count Mattei’s 
“Blue Electricity.” You must, in the moment of extremest 
oppression, invite the inimical Shape seated upon your panting 
breast to breakfast with you the next morning. 

“Enemy,” you murmur politely—in your sleep, remember— 
“may I ask you to a fragrant cup of coffee at eight o’clock 
sharp? And I hope you like it, as I do, hot and strong. There 
will also be chops, steaks, muffins, buttered toast, oatmeal, and 
fruit.” Could anything be more urbane and gracious than to 
kill enmity with hospitality? What a triumph of the higher 
sentiments! How rapidly that nightmare, touched by so much 
tact and benevolence, would withdraw his astral proportions via 
keyhole or crack, and what a pity that this remedy also would 
seem to demand special talent which few of us possess. Hot 
sealing wax in the keyhole has sometimes proved efficacious. 
A simple but excellent remedy is to place your slippers in the 
middle of the floor, heels together, toes apart ; for an ordinary 
case of intermittent enmity, this is a sufficient dose. If the 
nightmare be very virulent, however, one must resort to sterner 
treatment, and here you have it. Put an old cartwheel under 
your bed. There never was a nightmare yet that could resist 
this. Instead of riding you, it is compelled to mount that wheel, 
and to revolve as many times as the wheel has previously 
gyrated. The Riigen fisherfolk never heard of madcap Ixion, 
and in many a hamlet the advent of a bicyclist would pro- 
duce as much consternation as Lucifer himself. Their humorous 
wheel-cure is, then, purely of their own invention, and if 
they had what we call Yankee enterprise they would form a 
Cartwheel-Nightmare-Cure Company—Limited—and — adver- 
tise frantically. Nor would they neglect to hang placards 
on their thousand-year-old oaks and Hertha beeches, or to 
paint assiduously mammoth red and blue letters on their chalk 
cliffs. It has often been remarked, says the sober old chronicle 
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from which I draw many of these useful suggestions, that the 
nightmare likes to assume the shape of a beautiful maiden from 


some foreign land, particularly from England. Now, why from 
England? 

But we cannot linger upon this attractive British problem, 
there is such a throng of gods, demons, wild huntsmen, devils, 
dragons, pucks, dwarfs, giants, nixies, mermaids, witches, rob- 
bers, pirates, werewolves, will-o’-the-wisps, ghosts, and spooks 
clamouring for notice, besides tables of sunken cities, buried 
treasures, and many an edifying legend of beast, bird, and fish, 
which are all, by the way, transformed mortals. In_ earlier 
times ill-conducted Riigen men were, it appears, summarily 
transmigrated into the animal world and no questions asked. 
Want of space forbids me to relate “ How the Married Man was 
turned into a Bear’”—in some instances the metamorphosis 
was imperceptible—nor “ What Horses say to one another on 
New Year's Eve,” nor the “ Messages of the Church Bells,” nor 
what I know about swans, storks, seagulls, amber, and water- 
lilies. 

In the swarm of fish stories, the herring figures as an exem- 
plary being, for the practical reason that from time immemorial 
he has meant bread and butter to Riigen. Upon the herring- 
catch depends the prosperity of the island, hence whatever harms 
him is a public enemy. Asa young, modest, and guileless her- 
ring, who suffered from chronic dyspepsia was, in accordance 
with his physician’s advice, prudently taking his constitutional 
one bright September morning, a portly flounder—high liver and 
member of the most exclusive Baltic clubs—adjusted his monocle> 
thereby making a very wry mouth, which was haut gout among 
the Baltic Four Hundred, and exclaimed superciliously : 

“Ha! Does that herring call himself a fish ? ” 

He had scarcely uttered this 60” mot when he found, to his 
dismay, that he could not restore his haughty features to their 
original position. The crooked, sneering mouth has ever since 
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remained awry in all the flounder race, and may be remarked in 
Baltic and other circles. The flounder was formerly shaped 
like other fishes, but the Lord flattened him out for his 
insolence. 

Throughout this wind-swept, obstinately heathen island, 
worship and sacrifice were offered for centuries upon the 
altars of the goddess Hertha; and it would seem that her 
large influence still obtains here, for nowhere can one attain 
more freedom from conventional smirks. She was a wholesome 
plein air goddess with no nonsense about her. Like Venus, 
Juno, and even Pallas Athene, she had her idiosyncrasies ; but 
her frailties were of a large and naive nature, never perfidious, 
The whole-souled Germanic brutality of some of her methods 
contrasts vividly with the subtlety and wiles of Greek and 
Roman divinities. Benign and genial in the main, blessing 
meadow and cornfield, she was wont at harvest time—according 
to Tacitus—accompanied by priests, slaves, and jubilant multi- 
tudes, to drive through the whole island in a veiled chariot 
drawn by snow-white cows, and, everywhere welcomed by ac- 
clamations and pzans of praise and thanksgiving, to observe the 
condition of the crops, which she was apt to find satisfactory, 
since no deity besides herself presumed to meddle with them. 
After the triumphal procession, her priest conducted her to the 
sacred lake still called the Hertha See, a lovely pool, black, 
silent, and mysterious, lying deep among the wooded heights of 
Stubbenitz, and fringed with a lush growth of reeds, rushes, and 
water-lily pads. 

Here Hertha bathed, and, this rite consummated, vanished 
while her high priest, then and there, sacrificed to her the 
youths who had led her sacred white cows, since no profane 
eye might gaze upon divinity and live. One can imagine the 
sentiments of those men of destiny as they tramped through 
the happy harvest fields. But gore, alas! has in all ages been 
deemed an indispensable adjunct of worship, and the slaughter 
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of these prehistoric cowboys, with that of a few other stray 
victims now and then, seems to have been the one blot on 
Hertha’s otherwise amiable character. After all, being des- 
patched promptly on the goddess’s sacrificial stones, under the 
free heavens, and with fresh air to breathe to the last, while the 
sacred Hertha beech trees swayed and rustled, revealing in their 
whisperings the will of the goddess—interpreted, of course, by 
those learned men the priests—cannot have been so merciless a 
procedure as certain pious practices of the Middle Ages, or, 
even our own ingenuous persecution of witches not so very long 
ago. Hertha’s priests sometimes flung offenders over the 
Konigsstuhl, a perpendicular cliff four hundred feet high; not 
precisely a tender method of getting rid of a fellow-creature, yet 
more humane than capital punishment by electricity as up to 
date administered. 

Even to-day the Hertha See is an uncanny spot; for when the 
moon shines white on the great sacrificial stones, around which 
the ancient beech trees still stand sombre guard, still breathe 
oracles, mysteries, and warnings, a wonderful gleaming shape, 
followed by a shadowy throng light as mist, glides from the 
gloom of the forest and leaps into the sacred lake. It is Hertha 
and her maidens returned to the old haunts, to the site of her 
temple, to her altars, her place of sacrifice, her prophetic trees, 
her black, silent lake. The water plashes softly about her 
radiant form, the reeds and rushes and lily pads are all alive 
and listening, the beeches are strangely stirred and with in- 
numerable voices tell wondrous tales of the heathen past and 
the more or less heathen present, and of a fair, far-off future age 
when the world shall have emerged from heathendom. Wrapped 
in floating, misty white veils, Hertha and her retinue vanish in 
the dense woods. All is again silent save for the light rustling 
of the beech trees. But woe to the wanderer who looks upon 
this scene! With irresistible force he is drawn toward the lake, 
and whoever touches that water on that night is lost. It sucks 
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him in, draws him down, and every trace of him disappears for 
ever. The prudent tourist will therefore refrain from wander- 
ing near the Hertha See in the moonlight; for the goddess, 
innocently fond as she was of cereals and open-air sports, 
gracious to her priests, merciful to women and to her conse- 
crated virgins, and even indulgent to true lovers, seems to have 
been of a somewhat implacable temper toward handsome, selfish 
young bachelors; but for this she doubtless had her very good 
reasons. Probably she perceived and foresaw how far beyond 
their deserts the world’s treatment of them was and would con- 
tinue to be through all epochs of heathendom. 

Once, when a virgin employed in her temple service was found 
cuilty of the awful crimes of loving a knight, neglecting her 
duties, and running off to tender rendezvous, and was sentenced 
by the stern high priest to be flung over the cliff, Hertha, while 
ostensibly inspiring the priestly ritual, had compassion on the 
little lovesick maid and buoyed her up, so that she sank gently 
through the air safe into the arms of her lover waiting in his 
skiff to receive her, and away they flew over the summer sea. 
Not many goddesses, ancient or modern, are generous enough 
to forgive a lapse in their temple service and want of incense 
on their altars ; and who of classic fame would not only have 
pardoned the little culprit but aided the runaway lovers? Not 
Vesta, not Aphrodite, not Artemis, not one of the Latin or 
Greek theogony. They never, indeed, aided anybody except to 
spite some rival deity ; and if they forgave, it was only after 
they had exhausted their revenge. 

Hail, Hertha, hail! Hail, goddess of earth, of health, of 
harvests, of woodland, sea and sky, of free air, free motion, 
and free spirit! Hail, heathen Hertha, great-hearted enough 
to pardon a slight, and clever enough to laugh at your own high 
dignitaries and play them a pretty joke in the midst of their 
solemn mummeries! Hail, Hertha, friend of woman! Little 
did your old priests suspect what your wonderful beech trees 
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on the great headland above the sea really said, and still are 
saying, with their myriad fluttering leaves ; but you knew well, 
wise, calm, prescient Hertha! You looked adown the ages, and 
beheld advancing— “ But that is another story.” 

If the summit of the Stubenkammer cliff must, then, be feared 
and shunned by young men, they may find compensation if they 
watch at its base for the spirit of a beautiful maiden who, at 
long intervals, haunts the “Washing Stone.” On certain nights 
she may be seen washing her garments in the sea, and wringing 
them out, while she croons a mournful song. Whoever crics 
lustily, “God save you,” releases her from her spookical bondage 
and receives as reward the pirate Klaus Stortebecker’s im- 
measurable treasures hidden in unsuspected caves. 

Klaus Stortebecker was a pirate after your own heart, a robust 
and heroic villain such as our effete age can no longer produce. 
Of giant build and prodigious strength, he could tear steel 
chains like paper and crush horseshoes like flies in his hand. 
Adored of women, a mighty drinker of the foaming mead—his 
ships, his men, his inexhaustible treasures, his secret caves, his 
countless loves, his dare-devil deeds, his coolness, courage, and 
generosity were the talk of all Riigen and the adjacent coasts. 

Like Robin Hood and all gallant outlaws, he robbed the rich 
to give to the poor. Long and terrible is the list of his mis- 
deeds, but it came at last to anend. His good ship lay one day 
at anchor not far from Hamburg. There was nothing in sight 
save a little fisher boat which Stortebecker deemed harmless. 
Now it was very warm weather, and pirates, it seems, are accus- 
tomed to take a noon siesta. At all events, Stortebecker and 
his companions went sound asleep. Presently up crept that sly 
little fishing boat, and the fisherman stealthily poured melted 
lead on the hinges of Stértebecker’s rudder, after which he put 
off for Hamburg as fast as he could, alarmed the authorities, and 
returned with a fleet to the pirate craft. Stortebecker attempted 
to flee, but in vain. 
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After a prodigiously gallant resistance he was overpowered by 
numbers and made prisoner. He did not, however, yield his 
hope of regaining his liberty, but succeeded in obtaining inter- 
views with the Mayor, Board of Aldermen, Judges, and other 
influential persons. Obviously a man who backed his argu- 
ments with the contents of half-a-dozen treasure caves and 
massive gold chains long enough to girdle the city of Ham- 
burg three times, could not be treated as an ordinary criminal. 
The burgomaster speedily became convinced of the intrinsic 
purity of the pirate’s motives. There was some talk of inter- 
mittent aberration of intellect, and heredity. The scientists, 
after looking up his family annals and discovering that his 
maternal grandmother’s second cousin had been rather a queer 
fellow, flooded the magazines with articles on irresponsible con- 
genital piracy ; women belonging to the Hamburg Four Hun- 
dred sent him flowers and well-filled picnic baskets; an 
enterprising firm urged him to write his biography; he was 
invited to address a Young Men’s Association in order, ac- 
cording to the singular methods of those barbaric times, to 
exhibit to youth in a brilliant and seductive light every inch of 
the pernicious path which it should not tread ; in short, Storte- 
becker was the fashion, and all things looked promising when 
unfortunately for him, the burgomaster’s political enemies raised 
the reporters nosed the triple 
gold chains, and announced the news in the evening papers 
besides cabling it all over the world. Worst of all the Hamburg 
Life made fun of him. Hence the burgomaster’s integrity 
suddenly began to gleam like rock crystal, the virtue of alder- 
men and judges evinced a touching spotlessness, and poor 
Stortebecker was condemned to be beheaded. 

Led out to the place of execution, he looked for the last 
time at the sky, the walls and towers, the water and _ ships, 
the city fathers conscious of rectitude, and all his pirate crew 
drawn up in line, and, like him, doomed to die. At the sight 
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of their familiar faces dear memories of all the fine fights 
and carousals which they had enjoyed together rose in his 
heart, and he pleaded warmly for their lives. The burgomaster 
—secretly incensed by the loss of those treasure caves and 
miles of gold chain—tauntingly assured him that so many of 
his men as he should run past after losing his head, might go 
free. Stoértebecker, beheaded, but game to the last, van / It 
would be unfitting in so sober a narrative to incur the charge 
of exaggeration or historical inaccuracy ; I, therefore, refrain 
from’ mentioning the exact number of boon companions rescued 
by the decapitated but resolute Stortebecker. To this day he 
and his men haunt the Riigen shores. On stormy nights the 
ghostly crew visits the treasure caves in the cliffs. The pirate 
spooks are ill-tempered fellows, and it is unlucky to meet them 
face to face ; but if you-hide behind a rock and watch them 
slyly, they'll not hurt you. 

The most powerful god that ever lived on the island of Riigen 
was the great Wend God, Swantewit, with four heads, two 
looking forward, two looking backward—like Mr. Bellamy. 
Swantewit needed all his quadruple watchfulness in those pagan 
times, when the tribes were not loving, peaceful, unenvious, 
suave, and just, as are the nations to-day, but selfish, turbulent, 
jealous, and for centuries fighting like cats and dogs on and 
about this fertile island, which, from its geographical position, 
directly on the great central water route of the Norse Vikings 
(Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, Pomeranians, as well as Slavic 
corsairs), was a tempting morsel, snatched, resnatched, tossed 
from hand to hand, until it could not for its life say whether it 
was Germanic or Slavonic in its proclivities, or what its estab- 
lished Church really was. Still, Swantewit seems to have been 
rather longer at the front than most of his rivals. 

As late as the twelfth century the Danes destroyed his temple 
at Arkona, the northern point of the island. This was a very 
fine temple, adorned with carving and colour, and standing high 
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on the great headland. The inner tabernacle, containing the 
statue of the god, only the high priest might enter. His image 
was gigantic, and each august countenance was adorned with a 
flowing beard. In his mighty outstretched right hand he 
grasped a huge golden drinking horn, by means of which the 
priests prophesied once a year before awestruck multitudes. 
Priests only might touch and groom the snow-white stallion 
consecrated to Swantewit’s service. Near him, ready for instant 
use, hung saddle, bridle, and sword, worked in finest silver. 
Beneath lay piles of offerings and tribute from far and near. 

Swantewit was a god of wide renown, venerated not only by 
the Wends, but by other Slavonic races who sent pilgrims from 
afar to solicit his favour, offer rich gifts, and beg for his photo- 
graph—that is, his little graven image, in vogue at that time. 
All these pagan gods seem to have had a deplorable weakness 
for large contributions and for the immoderate distribution of 
their likenesses. Some of Swantewit’s are still preserved in the 
museum at Warsaw. 

Harvest time was the occasion of Swantewit’s chief cere- 
monials and festivities. Countless pilgrims, bearing gifts and 
sacrifices, chanted swelling hymns to make him feel pleasant, 
thanked him obsequiously for past favours, and strenuously in- 
sisted upon future benefits. The high priest in full toggery 
solemnly investigated, in presence of the people, the condition 
of Swantewit’s big drinking horn. If the mead with which the 
horn had been filled on the preceding Thanksgiving day was 
undiminished in quantity, the coming year would be fruitful and 
blessed in all respects to the Riigen folk ; they would be suc- 
cessful in their fights, their cheating, their harvests, and their 
fishing. But had the mead fallen ever so little below high-water 
mark, the new year would bring defeat, disaster, famine, in exact 
proportion to the decrease of the fluid. The high priest with 
appropriate rites then emptied the horn of its superannuated 
stagnant dregs, filled it to the brim with fresh and lively mead 
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and drank it to the lees—it being his holy office—with the 
thoroughness only attainable by long and arduous practice. 
This pious, high-priestly function still obtains in Germany, and 
examples of atavism, in respect of the drinking horn, may 
best be observed among students in University towns. The horn 
was then refilled and placed in the hand of the god. A fine 
sacrificial plumcake was also produced, prophesied with and 
forthwith consumed by that most intelligent fraternity, the 
priests. When the high priest had eloquently instructed the 
people as to their duties and peculiar privileges as a chosen race, 
and expounded for their soul’s health that they should continue 
in the worship and adoration of Swantewit, and all would be 
well with them, their children, their harvests, and their battles— 
most particularly that they should be prompt in paying Swante- 
wit’s fees—the purely religious services were at an end and the 
laity might begin their feasting and merry-making, which lasted 
three days and three nights with high carnival. 

Swantewit’s emoluments were worthy of a modern capitalist. 
Each adult in his realm brought him a gold piece every Feast- 
day. A third of every warrior’s spoils was also his, and he 
owned, besides, three hundred horses, and whatever their riders 
won in battle or elsewhere belonged exclusively to him. His 
own snow-white steed was a prophetic beast. Led out on the 
eve of a critical battle towards nine spears laid flat on the 
ground at short distances apart, if the horse advanced with the 
right forefoot it was a good omen; if he crossed the first spear 
with the left forefoot it was a bad omen; if he strode over 
several spears at once, it was of fatal augury. 

When Swantewit’s colossal image came into the hands of the 
Danes it sank to earth with a great crash, and the soldiers 
began to hack it in pieces, but stopped aghast as a huge black 
raven issued from its fragments and soared on broad, slow wings 
away to the North, in which large and ‘indefinite region Swante- 
wit awaits his recall to active life and the re-establishment of 
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his temple. The recent success of Buddhism in London and 
the revival of the Rosicrucian cult in Paris encourage him to 
believe that his day cannot now be far distant. 


BLANCHE WILLIS HOWaRD, 





































Architecture and Literature. 


ca every other art is living and progressive, archi- 
tecture is by common consent stationary, if it be not 


actually retrograde. In-every other art the artists have their eyes 
on the future. They do not doubt that the greatest achieve- 
ments of their arts are before them and not behind—* That 
which they have done but earnest of the things that they 
shall do.” 

In architecture alone men look back upon the masterpieces of 
the past not as points of departure but as ultimate attainments, 
content, for their own part, if by recombining the elements and 
reproducing the forms of these monuments they can win from an 
esoteric circle of archzologists the praise of producing some 
reflex of their impressiveness. This process has gone so far that 
architects have expected and received praise for erecting for 
modern purposes literal copies of ancient buildings, or where 
the materials for exact reproduction were wanting, ingenious 





restorations of those buildings. In architecture alone does an 
archeological study pass for a work of art. The literature of 
every modern nation is an express image of the mind and spirit 
of the nation. The architecture of every modern nation, like the 
dress of every modern nation, is coming more and more to lose 
its distinctiveness and to reflect the fashion of Paris. It was not 
always so. The architecture of Greece and Rome tells us as 
much as antique literature tells of Greek and Roman life. 
Medieval architecture tells us so much more of Medizval life 
than all other documents of that life that they become insig- 
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nificant in the comparison, and that from their monuments alone 
the modern man can succeed in penetrating into the spirit of the 
Middle Ages. Nay, in our own time the architecture of every 
country outside the pale of European civilisation is a perfectly 
adequate and a perfectly accurate reflex of the life of that 
country. 

I have spoken of the analogy between architecture and litera- 
ture. It seems to me that it is not fantastic, and that if we 
follow it it may lead us to a comprehension of the very different 
state of the two arts to-day. Nobody pretends that modern 
literature is not an exact reflex of modern civilisation. If we 
find fault with the condition of it in any country we are not 
regarding it as a separate product which could be improved by 
the introduction of different methods. Weare simply arraigning 
the civilisation of the country, thus completely expressed. If 
we find one literature pedantic, another frivolous, and another 
dull, we without hesitation impute these defects as the results of 
national traits. The notion that any modern literature is not 
a complete expression of the national life no more occurs to us 
than the notion that any modern architecture is such an ex- 
pression. 

Now modern architecture, like modern literature, had its 
origin in the revival of learning. The Italian Renaissance in 
architecture was inextricably connected with that awakening 
of the human spirit which was the beginning of modern civili- 
sation. It is not that Classic models have been discarded or 
neglected in the one art and retained in the other,. for down to 
our own generation at least a liberal education, a literary educa- 
tion, has been a classical education. Whatever the bacca- 
laureate degree is coming to mean now, for several centuries it 
has meant a knowledge of the masterpieces of Greek and 
Roman letters, as the education of an architect has during the 
same time implied a knowledge of the masterpieces of Greek 
and Roman building. A main difference has been that in 
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literature the classical models have been used, and in archi- 
tecture they have been copied. If writers had hesitated, even 
while Latin was the universal language in Europe, to. use locu- 
tions “that would have made Quintilian stare and gasp,” it 
seems to me quite certain that there could have been no literary 
progress, while it seems to be almost a tenet of the architectural 
schools, and at any rate it is a fair deduction from modern 
academic architecture, that no architectural progress is possibles 
There, alone in the work of mankind, the great works of the 
past are not only useful for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction, are not even models in the sense in which 
we use the word in reference to other arts, but are “ orders” to 
be carried out as literally as the conditions will allow, are 
fetiches to be ignorantly worshipped and invested with mys- 
terious powers. 

Ai the time of the revival of learning the purists were as 
strenuous in literature as they are even yet in architecture, and 
for a time as prevailing. The literary classics were to them 
what the architectural classics still are to the practitioners 
of official architecture, and the vocabulary of the ancients 
as sacred a repertory of words as the orders of the ancients 
a repertory of forms, to which nothing could be added with- 
out offence. To them it was not requisite that a writer 
should express his mind fully, it was not even necessary that 
he should have anything to say ; but it was necessary that his 
Latinity should be unimpeachable. So long and so far as it 
was enforced, the restriction to the ancient vocabulary had as 
deadening an effect upon literature as the like restriction still 
has upon architecture. Lord Bacon has given an excellent 
account in a few sentences of the consequence of this “ more 
exquisite travail in-the languages original” upon the progress of 
literature and the advancement of learning. “Men began to 
hunt more after words than matter ; more after the choiceness 
of the phrase and the round and clean composition of the 
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sentence, and the sweet falling of the clauses . . . than after 
the weight of matter, worth of subject, soundness of argument, 
life of invention, or depth of judgment.” The literary purists of 
the Renaissance were inevitably impatient of men who werc 
preoccupied with what they had to say rather than with their way 
of saying it,and were especially incensed against the school 
philosophers “whose writings,” to quote Bacon again, “were 
altogether in a different style and form, taking liberty to coin 
and frame new terms of art to express their own sense, and to 
avoid circuit of speech, without regard to the pureness, pleasant- 
ness, and, as I may call it, lawfulness of the phrase or word.” 
Substitute “form ” for “phrase or word,” and you have here an 
exact statement of the respective positions of the progressive 
architect, and of the architectural purist ; and of the reason why 
it is out of the question that architecture should advance when 
the teaching and the practice and the judgment of it are confided 
to the architectural purists. 

In literature the restriction did not last long. If it could have 
lasted it would have arrested the literature and the civilisation of 
Europe; for a demand that nothing should be expressed in new 
wordswas, in effect,ademandthat nothing newshould be expressed. 
Such a restriction, when the human spirit had once been aroused, 
it could not accept. The instinct ofself-preservation forbade its 
acceptance. Men who had something to say insisted upon saying 
it, saying it at first in barbarous Latin, to the pain of the purists 
who had nothing to say, and did not see why anybody else 
should have anything to say that could not be expressed in the 
classical vocabulary ; saying it afterwards in “the noble, vulgar 
speech,” which at first, and until it had been developed and 
chastened and refined by literary use, seemed cruder and more 
barbarous still. The progress of mankind being at stake, the 
purists in literature were overwhelmed. Only the progress of 
architecture being at stake in the other case, the purists have 
prevailed and architecture has been sacrificed with only local 
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and sporadic revolts, and these for the most part within our own 
century, in place of the literary revolution that was triumphantly 
accomplished four centuries ago. 

It was not accomplished without a struggle. The “more 
exquisite travail in the languages original,’ when there was no 
other but classical literature, had induced in scholars the belief 
that the masterpieces of that literature would never be equalled, 
It is, I believe, still questioned by scholars whether the Classic 
masterpieces have been equalled even yet, while it is the opinion 
of scholars that the languages in which they were composed 
are still the most perfect orders of speech that have existed. It 
was natural, then, that men who had nothing in particular to 
say, or, at any rate, felt no urgent need of expressing themselves, 
should have deemed that Classic literature was complete as well 
as impeccable, and that its limitations could not be transcended. 
Fortunately for us all, there were other men who felt, with 


Browning, that— 


It were better youth 
Should strive, through acts uncouth, 
Toward making, than repose on aught found made, 


and these men were the greatest scholars, as well as the greatest 
thinkers of the age. Politian, of whom it has been said by a 
critic of our own time that he “showed how the taste and learn- 
ing of the classical scholar could be grafted on the stock of the 
vernacular,” ridiculed the purists in better Latin than their own. 
“Unless the book is at hand from which they copy,” he said, 
“they cannot put three words together. I entreat you not to be 
fettered by that superstition. As nobody can run who is intent 
upon putting his feet in the footsteps of another, so nobody can 
write well who does not dare to depart from what is already 
written.” And while the Italian scholar was deriding the Italian 
pedants, the Dutch scholar, who did not even look forward to a 
time when the vernacular should supplant Latin, yet protested 
against the imposition of Classic forms as shackles upon modern 
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thought. “Hereafter,” said Erasmus, “ we must not call Bishops 
Reverend Fathers, nor date our letters from the birth of Christ, 
because Cicero never did so. What could be more senseless, 
when the whole age is new—religion, government, culture,manners 
—than not to dare to speak otherwise than Cicero spoke. If 
Cicero himself should come to life, he would laugh at this race of 
Ciceronians.” 

It would be as presumptuous in me as it is far from my in- 
tention to disparage academic training, in architecture or in 
literature. The men who have done most towards building up 
these great literatures, that are at once the records and the 
trophies of modern civilisation, have for the most part been 
classical scholars, and classical scholarship stood them in par- 
ticularly good stead when they worked in the vernacular, especi- 
ally during the formative periods of these literatures, when there 
were as yet no standards or models but those of antiquity. 
Perhaps what seems to us the most autochthonous of our literature 
owed more to this culture than we are apt tosuppose. “I always 
said,” Dr. Johnson observes, “that Shakspere had enough Latin 
to grammaticise his English.” These writers derived from their 
classical studies a literary tact that could have been imparted so 
well in no other way. Certainly the same thing is true of the 
classically trained architects. Whether they are working in the 
official style that has been the language of their schools, or have 
attempted the idiomatic and vernacular treatment of more ex- 
tended and varied methods of construction than the very simple 
construction of Greece, which was expressed with consummate 
art, and the more ambitious and complicated construction of the 
Romans, which yet is simple compared with our modern con- 
structions, and which cannot be said to have attained its artistic 
expression ; in either case there is equally in their work this 
tact, this measure and propriety, that bespeak professional 
training. It is not the training that I am deprecating, but the 
resting in the training as not a preparation but an attainment. 
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There is another pregnant saying of Bacon that would well recur 
to us when we sce the attempt to meet modern requirements 
without departing from antique forms, and to carry out academic 
exercises in Classic architecture into actual buildings: “ Studies 
teach not their own use, but that is a wisdom without them and 
above them, won by observation.” It is as if an educated man 
in our day should confine his literary efforts to Latin com- 
position. Very curious and admirable essays have been made 
even in modern Latin and even in our own time. To see how 
near one can come to expressing modern ideas in classical lan- 
guage is an interesting and useful exercise, by the very force of 
the extreme difficulty of even suggesting them and the impossi- 
bility of really expressing them. When the modern Latinist 
has finished the circuitous and approximative progress he has 
produced what—a poem? No, but only an ingenious toy for 
the amusement of scholars—a “Classic design.” If he devoted 
his whole literary life to the production of such things we should 
be entitled to pronounce decisively that he had nothing to say, 
or he would take the most direct way of saying it. It would be 
evident that he was preoccupied with the expression and not 
with the thing to be expressed; not with the idea, but “with the 
pureness, pleasantness, and, as I may call it, lawfulness of the 
phrase or word.” 

A living and progressive Classic poetry in our day we all 
perceive to be merely a contradiction in terms. Classicism is 
the exclusion of life and progress, and a living and progressive 
Classic architecture is, in fact, equally a contradiction in terms. 
Forms are the language of the art of building, and architectural 
forms are the results and the expression of construction. This 
is true of the architecture of the world before the Renaissance, 
excepting the Roman imitations of Greek architecture. It is 
true even now of the architecture of all that part of the world 
which lies outside the pale of European civilisation. It is only 
since the Renaissance and in Europe and America that Classic 
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forms have been used as an envelope of constructions not 
Classic, and;that the attempt to develop building into architec- 
ture has been abandoned in favour of the attempt to cover and 
conceal building with architecture. This attempt is beset with 
difficulties by reason of the modern requirements that cannot 
be concealed. I have heard of a Classic architect saying that 
it was impossible to do good work nowadays on account of 
the windows. This is an extreme instance, doubtless, but the 
practitioner of Classic architecture must often be as much 
annoyed by the intrusion of his building into his design, and 
the impossibility of ignoring or of keeping it out altogether, 
as the modern Latin poet by the number of things of which the 
Classic authors never heard that he has to find words for out of 
the Classic authors. The versifier does not venture to complain 
in public, because everybody would laugh at him and ask him 
why he did not write English. But the Classic architect is not 
afraid to make his moan, and to complain of the intractability 
of modern architectural problems, or to excuse himself from at- 
tempting a solution of them upon the ground that they do not 
fit the Classic forms. He is not likely to find sympathy in his 
complaint of the oppressiveness of shackles which, in this country 
at least, he has voluntarily assumed. Why should we not laugh 
at him also? He, too, may be recommended to write English, 
which in his case means to give the most direct expression 
possible to his construction in his forms, and to use his train- 
ing to make this expression forcible, “elegant” and scholarly ; 
poetical if the gods have made him poctical; at any rate, “to 
grammaticise his English” instead of confining himself to an 
expression that is avowedly indirect, circuitous, conventional, 
and Classic—a polite “language” like the Latin of modern 
versifiers. “Si revivisceret ipse Cicero, rideret hoc Ciceronian- 








orum genus.” 
The repertory of the architectural forms of the past is the 
vocabulary of the architect. But there is this difference between 
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his vocabulary and that of the poet, that a word is a conven- 
tional symbol, while a true architectural form is the direct ex- 
pression of a mechanical fact. Any structural arrangement is 
susceptible, we must believe, of an artistic and effective expres- 
sion. Historical architecture contains precedents, to be acquainted 
with which is a part of professional education, for many if not 
for most of the constructions commonly used in modern _ build- 
ing. But Classic architecture does not contain them. The 
Greek construction is the simplest possible. The more compli- 
cated Roman construction was not artistically developed and 
expressed by the Romans themselves, and the literary revivalists 
of Classic architecture of the fifteenth century restricted them- 
selves and their successors to the Roman expression without 
very clearly understanding what it was. They were more Royalist 
than the King, more Ciceronian than Cicero. If we are to 
accept the statement of Viollet-le-Duc, Vitruvius himself, if he 
had submitted his own design, as he describes it, for the Basilica 
of Fano, in a competition of the Ecole des Beaux Arts at the 
beginning of this century, would have been ruled out of the 
competition for his ignorance of Roman architecture. But, in 
any case, the classical building embraces but a small part of the 
range of constructions that are available to the modern builder. 
To confine one’s self to Classic forms means, therefore, to ignore 
and reject, or else to cloak and dissemble, the constructions of 
which the Classic builders were ignorant, or which they left 
undeveloped, to be developed by the barbarians. 

And here comes in another restricting tenet of the schools— 
that you must not confuse historical styles. No matter how 
complete an expression of an applicable construction may have 
been attained, if it does not come within the limits of the historic 
style that you have proposed to yourself, it is inadmissible. 
This is not a tenet of the official schools exclusively. It is 
imposed wherever architecture is practised archzologically. In 
the early days of the Gothic revival in England, Gothic building 
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was divided and: classified more or less arbitrarily, and it would 
fatally have discredited an architect to mix Early English and 
Middle Pointed, or to introduce any detail for which he had not 
historical precedent ; and this without regard to the artistic success 
of his work, but with regard only to its historical accuracy. It 
was not until the architects of the revival outgrew this superstition 
that their work had much other than an archeological interest. 
Any arbitrary restriction upon the freedom of the artist is a 
hindrance to the life and progress of his art. While it is no 
doubt more difficult to attain unity by the use of constructions 
that have been employed and expressed in different ages and 
countries than by renouncing all but such as have been em- 
ployed together before, and have been analysed and classified 
in the schools, the artist is entitled to be judged by the success 
of his attempts, and not to be prevented from making them. 


MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER. 























A Visitor to Mrs. Methuen’'s Laundry. 


CHAPTER I. 


HERE was the usual exchange of gossip between the 
women at their doors, in the larger thoroughfare. The 
shrill, raucous voices of the children, just released from school, 
took up the story of humanity, when the women, deep in dolorous 
recital of wrongs, or untranslatable in description of infirmities, 
were sunk to lowest whispers. The boys turned to hop-scotch 
and rounders, and teased the girls, out of the superabundance of 
their animal spirits. The girls “sauced” the boys and bounded 
down the street, arm-attached, in twos and threes. For every 
one baby that hung to a woman’s breasts (and there was hardly 
one woman visible who was not suckling a child) three crawled 
about the gutter. All these babies were dirty, and many sickly- 
looking ; but only a few had the appearance of being uncared 
for and neglected. 

At right angles to this street ran along paved alley, somewhat 
inappropriately labelled Sherwood Lane. This alley opened into 
a smaller court, flanked, on the right, by Mrs. Methuen’s little 
laundry ; on the left bya blank wall, broken down in one place, 
from top to bottom, to a breadth of nearly five feet. This in- 
formal gateway formed the second outlet to Sherwood Lane ; 
but it was rarely used, since it was only another means of com- 
munication with the thoroughfare beyond the lane. Moreover, 
the passage to which the opening in the wall gave access, being 
in the shape of an erratic half-circle, it was exactly three times 
the length of the lane. 
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Beyond Mrs. Methuen’s laundry the courtyard narrowed into 
a still smaller alley, and thence, down some steps, to another of 
the same kind. This led to a disused wharf, overlooking a 
singularly dirty reach of the river ; and the steps were rarely used 
by the mere pedestrian. Nevertheless, more than one stowaway, 
with yearnings towards the paths of the ships that go down into 
deep waters, had found that this third exit from Sherwood 
Lane formed a valuable preliminary route for the docks, hard 
by, where the great ocean steamers and five-masters were un- 
loading and loading up, night and day. 

All the sunshine that filtered into the little courtyard, when 
the sun had gone round to the west, came through the open 
space in the wall. It lay across the yard, in one broad, slanting 
streak, right up to Mrs. Methuen’s kitchen door, and penetrated 
the interior, as far as the kitchen fire, whose dying embers it 
was slowly extinguishing. Mrs. Methuen, a large, comely 
woman of about thirty-five years, was ironing in the room 
beyond. 

She was rarely seen outside her door till sundown, because 
there were seven stalwart boys and girls to feed on the pro- 
ceeds of the laundry. She worked this single-handed, except 
when she evaded the law by keeping her eldest child at home, 
to help to turn the mangle. Methuen was of no use in a 
business of that kind. While Mrs. Methuen was engaged in 
three women’s work at the ironing table, this afternoon, her 
husband was sitting in a shed, the other side of the kitchen, 
brooding over his desperate poverty. God only knows what 
profession Methuen was following, at this time. He had tried 
his hand at seventy-nine before his youngest baby was born. 
That baby already crawled about the yard. At present, 
Methuen shunned daylight, and wondered, in unconfided, dumb 
anguish, how he was to raise the sum on which depended the 
roof over his head, the laundry and all his earthly possessions, 


including a wife and family. 
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Half the women in the lane suffered, in some form or other, 
from a husband too thoroughly addicted to drink. Mrs. Methuen 
had no reason to fear personal violence from hers, either for 
herself or her children. But more than once she had heard her- 
self referred toas “that bloomin’ gambler’s wife ”; and the bitter 
reality of this epithet was brought home to her with every day 
of unremitting toil, and every night of heartrending calculation 
in profit and loss. 

The exact form of Methuen’s speculative operations Mrs 
Methuen never very clearly understood. She remembered a 
black day when the homestead tottered, and was only kept from 
utter despoliation and destruction by the mercy of a black- 
browed, unknown individual, before whom her husband assumed 
an attitude at once brazen and grovelling. The pinching season 
that followed this crisis was not to be recalled without a shudder. 
Methuen, himself, now brooding over a difficulty ten times more 
hopeless and immense than that other, trembled, thinking that 
before nightfall he must tell the tale that would cause hope to 
die utterly out of his wife’s eyes, and would set her, also, to gaze 
with him into the unfathomable abyss of ruin. His nature was 
not originally an unkindly one. He was about forty now, and 
the spirit of speculation had penetrated to his very soul. 

The ray of sunlight had shifted from the lifeless fire to a 
sideboard. Suddenly a shadow came between it and the outer 
light. A man stood in the doorway. He shivered as he cast a 
hasty, stealthy look behind him, although the day was hot. His 
face wore the look of a hunted animal, and something of the 
fierce daring of one at bay; and there was that in his eyes that, 
in an adversary’s, would cause many men to hesitate before 
running in to cross blades. His chest heaved as if he had been 
running hard ; yet he had crossed the courtyard at a leisurely 
pace. All the healthy colour that was his of right was wiped 
out of his face, as if by some great shock; and large beads of 
perspiration rolled down his bronzed skin. 

26 
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He drew a long breath, after his furtive look back, and step- 
ping over the threshold, closed the door, softly, behind him. 
At that minute Mrs. Methuen, bearing her basket before her 
in her strong, round arms, came into the kitchen from the other 
room. 

“Good God, Ted!” she cried, at sight of him ; and dropped 
her basket at the word, through sheer amazement. 

He made a fierce movement forward, and held up a threaten- 
ing hand. 

“Well, don’t say anything,” he said hoarsely. “There’s an 
ugly job to windward and I’m running away from it!” 

He shivered again. His clothes were those of a superior séa- 
faring man, and his voice, in spite of its exterior harshness of 
agitated utterance, was not without a certain cultured refine- 
ment that found its counterpart in the clear-cut features of his 
face. Though the woman’s countenance was older by many 
years than his, and its freshness worn out with care and toil, 
there was enough resemblance between the two to tell of a near 
relationship. He was none other, in fact, than Mrs. Methuen’s 
only brother, Edward Haslar. His sister had thought him a 
thousand leagues away. 

Haslar dropped heavily on a chair, and groaned. Mrs. 
Methuen advanced briskly, but with arrested trepidation, over 
the scattered linen. 

“]’m running away,’ repeated her brother, with a ring of reck- 
less defiance in his lowered voice. “ An’ I want you to keep me 
till nightfall—that’s all I ask! I can’t go out now; there’s a 
reward out for my capture. But if I lie low till dark I’ll be 
able to slip out and cut aboard some out-going ship. I’m pal 
with more than one skipper as would be only too glad to snap 
his fingers at the dirty law!” 

A red flush crept sullenly up where the white had lain on his 
cheeks. He clenched his hand. 

‘“‘[—I—this is a pretty big surprise, Ted! Why, I’ve thought 
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you was in furrin parts,” stammered Mrs. Methuen, biting her 
lips in no little natural perplexity and curiosity, and a good deal 
of fear, too. “ An’ I don’t understand your talk.” 

“ Well, it’s a charge of murder they want me for,” he returned, 
doggedly. “And Ino more did the dirty work than I hung 
Christ on the Cross with my own hands!” 


She turned as white as a sheet. 
“So I want you to keep me here, dark, for an hour or two. 


There’s no safer place. An’ I’m a lost man if they get wind of 
my whereabouts.” 

‘“ Murder, was it you said?” muttered Mrs. Methuen, staring 
fearfully at him from afar off. 

He half rose, with a fierce gesture ; but, controlling himself, 
sat down again. 

“Well, you can call it murder,” he said, defiantly. “And it was 
murder—as clear a case of sheer brutal murder as ever was done 
since Cain! Only three days from port we were, and a head 
wind blowing hard. And we were driving as undermanned a 
craft as ever just not foundered ’twixt port and port, at the time 
—what with fever, and scurvy, and general incompetence.” 

“ But—murder !” was all the woman said, in a low, sobbing 
whisper. 

Her baby had crawled after her from the outer room. Seeing 
the stranger, it began to whimper, making little ineffectual grabs 
at its mother’s gown. Mrs, Methuen, staring-eyed and colouress, 
picked it up as one in a dream, and clasped it to her breast with 
a mechanical, soothing motion. 

“ Murder!” 

He shot a keen glance at her. 

“Now don’t you be making a mistake,” he said. “I’m as 
guiltless of that murder as that baby is! It is the Captain 
who'll have to answer to that charge at the Bar of Judgment— 
. Drayling by name! And when you say his name you say a 
devil’s!| Only he’s a smart captain, with it all; and me being 
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chief mate, and able to hold my own in any quarrel, ashore or 
afloat, he left me pretty much alone, knowing our ways didn't 
work well together, and guessing, about rightly, I was too old to 
learn his! As for the crew he skippered,” went on the man, in a 
curious mixture of contempt and violence—“it was part brute 
and part fool. And one fool fell foul of him, and got his skull 
knocked in for his foolishness. But look here,” he exclaimed, 
breaking off suddenly, and wheeling round, the better to face the 
white-faced woman in the doorway, “there’s no need for you to 
take on faint! I wasn’t in that dirty job, as true as I’m your 
brother, Ted Haslar, I wasn’t!” 

- “But you’re runnin’ away—and the reward! O, Ted!” 
cried the woman, piteously. “O! Ted, Ted!” She burst 
into tears, weeping over her baby’s unconscious head, very 
low, but as if her heart would break. 

Suppressed violence and excitement had, by turns, swayed 
Haslar’s changing countenance since he first took up the recital of 
his tale. Abhorrence for the deed he had told so lightly marked 
every feature of his in telling. At sight of his sister’s distress 
there came the first softening to his face. He drew in his 
breath with a long, sobbing sigh. 

“ An’ it’s like this,” he said. “Don’t—don’t take on, Milly! 
Sure as I’m sitting here I’m guiltless of blood! There’s many 
a wicked thing I’ve seen done, and stood by and let be done, as 
you may say ; for I was only a blooming mate myself. Every- 
body that ain’t a fool in the Company’s service knows that the 
ship that Drayling runs is run by Drayling, and only Drayling, 
and that you poke you oar into the management of it at the 
risk of a sound limb or two. . An’ I’ve stood by and seen some 
wickeder things done than I’m caring to tell you of——What’s 
that?” 

As if the hand of Death had suddenly touched his kindling 
face, the colour fled from it, leaving it ashen and panic-stricken. 
The sound of footsteps was to be heard crossing the yard without. 
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“ Only one of the folkses of the lane,” said Mrs. Methuen, 
throwing a hasty, frightened look out of the window. His own 
fears, infecting her, drove away her other fear. 

“You're safe here to-night, Ted. No one’ll come in; an’ they 
don’t know of it!” 

“ And I shall be driving down the Channel before dawn, if the 
luck holds,” said her brother, in a deep, husky whisper. ‘“ How 
shook are my nerves! I thought it might be the police or 
detectives on my track.” 

“TI don’t understand,” said his sister, earnestly. “Ted! I 
don’t understand, if ye’re not guilty !” 

“It’s like this—I was telling you! There was bad blood 
between me and that brute-fool crew. I don’t deny that the 
Captain was as big a scoundrel as ever deserved to swing ; but 
his crew was enough to provoke the patience of a Saint. That’s 
not said in extenuation of his crime, mind you, for that was as 
blackguardly a piece of cruelty without provocation as ever I 
saw ; but there’s no denying they drove him mad from first to 
last! And from first to last he was against every man, and 
every man was openly or in secret against him. He drove that 
ship bya sheer miracle, as you may say; and the men hated me 
because I wouldn’t take their part, but stood by to let things 
be. Now, if you saw last night’s paper—you didn’t ?—well, the 
case is all there. We got into dock yester-evening, having 
fooled around for half a night and a day; our Captain hoping 
to let things blow over. But there’s some things as won’t be 
blown over! An’ information was give against Drayling as 
soon as we got in. There was one of his men cuter than him! 
He outwitted him, and there was the whole ship’s crew sworn 
together to show that I was as deep in it as Drayling was. 
And him and me was took on the joint charge of murder, 
and things was looking as black for me as for Drayling, for he 
isn’t the man to give straight cvidence where his neck’s in 
danger! Well, there was a little fuss and delay while they was 
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formally charging us, the dirty crew perjuring theirselves black 
in the face all the time !—and I managed to make my escape.’ 

He stopped abruptly, half-rising, with unsteady motion, to 
his feet, and put his hand to the knotted tie round his neck. 
“TI feel as if I couldn’t breathe !” he gasped, the colour dying 
out of his face, a second time. “ And get me some water, for 
God’s sake,” he whispered, hoarsely. 

Mrs. Methuen brought him some, being now only tenderly 
solicitous and tearfully anxious, with qualms of growing fear for 
his safety. She bent over him, fondling the damp, brine-smelling 
locks that fell disorderedly over his forehead, as if they had both 
drifted back again into those days when she used to mother her 
little boy- brother, as she now mothered her own babies. 

“Tt was only last night, and since then I’ve been on the devil’s 
own gridiron, in hiding,” he muttered, with a kind of apologetic 
caress of her caressing hand, and a rueful smile. “It’s that 
that’s upset me, coming on top of what I saw! But I had to cut 
from my hiding-place—it was only a stone’s throw from this 
yard of yours, too !—for it was getting hot for me. I saw that! 
That was when to-day’s evening papers came out—damn ’em 
all! I got a paper—’twas as much for sheer curiosity to see 
what they were saying about me, as to get wind of what was 
going on. It was curious to read it, I tell you! But it was all 
true, too, except that part that said I’d given the first blow that 
sent the man to kingdom come. They’d put that on me, had 
the sneaking, lying hounds, when never a hand of mine was laid 
on the poor beggar, from first to last!” 

“Thank God!” whispered Mrs. Methuen; her deep voice 
trembled. “QO! thank God for that !” she said. 

“Mind you, I don’t know the rights and wrongs of the law, 
and whether I’m legally guilty of sharing in the crime, if I 
didn't do all in my power to prevent it,” said Haslar, with one 
of his quick, keen looks. “ That it fastens moral guilt on a man 
I’m not going to deny. But I couldn’t see what I could do to 
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make the men’s case better, and I let a lot of wickedness be, 
just because I didn’t see what I was going to do to stop it. I 
had to put up with a lot of dirty talk from Drayling myself ; 
though he didn’t dare to go as far as actual ill-treatment of 
me, while I kept my tongue silent and my hands to myself. 
Drayling would have put me in irons if I’d made complaint to 
him of the way he treated his men; and I should have made 
their case worse, not better. But as far as that poor beggar 
was concerned I wasn’t even on deck when it was done; and 
the first 1 knew of the whole row was hearing his scream—his 
first and last scream! When I ran up he was stretched out on 
the deck, his head smashed in, and Drayling was standing, lean- 
ing against the bridge, with the ugliest look on his face I’ve 
ever seen on any man’s, or ever wish to see. ‘The first man 
as speaks a word will go the way he goes,’ he says, pointing 
to Carrold—that was the poor beggar’s name, and he was stark 
dead! You could have heard a pin drop! Drayling continues 
to point to his handiwork, and then to two other hands nearest 
him. ‘Clear that truck away, you ——’ he says, ‘and then go 
to your dinners!’ It was the dinner-hour, and the sun was 
shining down straight above us, as if it would bore a hole 
in the deck. Much stomach any of us had for dinner that 
day!” 

Mrs. Methuen shuddered again. ‘“ Won't they believe you, 
Ted? Won't the judges believe what you say if you were to 
tell them the story as you tell it me?” 

He shook his head, impatiently, with the same scorn that 
sharpened his own former reference to the course of justice. 
“Not they!” he said, bitterly. “There's a packed crew of 
witnesses against me, and Drayling himself. No! they want 
me, and they mean to get me, if the reward issued for my 
capture means anything !” 

“They shan’t!” cried Mrs. Methuen, the honest colour rising 
to her cheeks, as her loyal heart swelled within her. “O, Ted! 
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Can you get away at nightfall? Ain't they on the Jook-out? 
Isn't it impossible ? ” 

‘No, not impossible! I know ways and means, and I’ve got 
some pals as can be relied on, down there.” 

He nodded his head in the direction of the riverside, where 
the water-rats played hide and seek about the disused wharf, 
and whence the sights and sounds of the docks, beyond, were 
but dimly and fitfully revealed. 

Mrs. Methuen absently laid her sleeping baby in the cradle 
that stood up in a corner of the kitchen. The shock of her 
brother’s sudden home-coming, added to the circumstances 
under which it was brought about, was of such a paralysing 
nature that the present moment was the first in which she was 
prepared to gather up all her energies to face the emergency. 

“They mustn’t suspect anythink, Ted—the neighbours, | 
mean,” she said, bustling to and fro between the cupboard and 
the table, on which Haslar was heavily resting his arms. “I'll 
have to go out with the washing as usual, you know. But you 
must be hungry, Ted!  I[’ll get you a drop o’ victuals and drink 
together ’fore I go out with the linen.” 

He looked, first inquiringly ; then with indication of dawning 
interest and intelligence at her disordered handiwork and the 
capsized basket. He rose to his feet with the first laugh that had 
passed his lips for many days. His sister’s heart swelled afresh 
within her, hearing its old, boyish ring once more, after a silence 
of years. Emotion took refuge in turning a scantily filled cup- 
board inside out for his appetite’s appreciation. 

“]T didn't know I was hungry,” he began, laying his hands on 
Mrs. Methuen’s scattered linen and reatranging it in the basket 
with quick, deft handiness. “ That kind of cold fear, thinking 
the police are after ye, and that every man you meet would as 
like as not sell ye for two pennies, much more two hundred 
pounds, drives hunger out of a man quicker than any square 


meal can.” 
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“But you must eat, Teddy! Don’t bother about them things ! 
Have a peck at something !” 

He laughed again: ostensibly at his sister's invitation to peck 
at something ; in reality because the weight of a great fear had 
been lifted from him, and such relief brings hysteria in its train. 

“« And I was thinking so much of myself I’ve forgotten to ask 
how you are getting on, Milly, lass,” Haslar said, falling to meat 
and drink with more affected than actual appetite, after all. 
“ How is things going with ye?” 

“Oh, well enough,” said the woman, preparing to handle her 
basket again. 

Mrs. Methuen, being aware that the neighbours would expect 
to see her emerge with her basket of clean linen this afternoon, 
according to weekly custom, knew that in view of what had 
come to pass it was imperatively necessary that custom should 
not be deviated from by the smallest hair’s breadth. “Oh, we're 
gettin’ on well enough,” she said, and made for the outer door 
as she spoke. 

She did not know of that black cloud which caused her husband 
to sit with bent head in the dark, biting his nails in great anguish 
and dreary contemplation of imminent disaster. Had Haslar 
asked her the question earlier in the day, and he in no mortal 
danger at all, she would have uttered her invariable formula 
with the soul-weariness that possessed her whenever her position 
was referred to and the outlook considered. But now she 
answered him briskly, with misleading cheerfulness ; and since 
the doors of the empty cupboards were closed, and she, herself, 
and her baby had the healthy, thriving air that is usually only 
associated with good living and treedom from care, he guessed 
nothing of the pressing poverty that made every day and night 
one long nightmare of perpetual apprehension. 

“And Mat ?” said Haslar. 

“ He’s well—no—leastways, not over well.” She recalled her 
husband’s face last night, as he turned restlessly, dreaminc 
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troubled dreams by her side. “ But then the weather’s distress- 
ingly hot, it’s no wonder,” she added, quickly. 

Haslar was aware of his brother-in-law’s infirmity, though he 
had not set foot in hjs sister's house since the first year of her 
married life. He made no direct reply. Even to her dearly- 
loved only brother had Mrs. Methuen always been silent on the 
subject of the shadow that darkened her life. 

“And you've a baby, I see,” said the young man, nodding 
towards the cradle. A wistful shadow crept into his eyes, and 
extinguished the fires that burned habitually therein. His very 
voice had softened. He rose slowly, and came over to where it 
lay sleeping. “I’ve not touched a baby since—O! for years!” 
he said, stroking this one’s round red cheek with brown gentle 
fingers. 

“T’ve had seven,” said Mrs. Methuen, with a little laugh, partly 
of proud possession, as in seven glories, and partly of sad con- 
sciousness of seven burdens; “an’ they’re all fat and living to 
this day!” 

She opened her door and stepped outside. The ray of sun- 
light struck across the courtyard with broader, less brilliant, 
effect. ‘Thank God, I’ve still that roof to cover him this day,” 
was her continued loyal thought as she exchanged greeting and 
fragmentary gossip with her neighbours lining the larger road, 
having ascended the little lane in brooding, solitary silence. 

Her loyalty and love for him were such that had he done the 
deed that yet might bring him, innocent as he was of it, to an 
infamous fate, she would still have thanked God that she had 
shelter to give him from the storm. 


CHAPTER II. 


“WHAT'S that!” thought Haslar, jumping to his feet. 

Mrs. Methuen had departed but five minutes and he was 
still bending his softened face over the sleeping child. He 
changed colour again, and his heart began to thump violently 
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against his ribs. There was a supreme silence, in which only 
his quickened breathing and the softer respiration of the baby 
were to be heard. 

“P’raps it was a cat,” muttered the man, passing his serge 
cuff over his damp forehead. “I wouldn't give a brass farthing 
for my nerve now. Hi! Puss, puss!” 

He whistled, softly, opening the kitchen door that led into 
Mrs. Methuen’s backyard. He was feverishly anxious to dis- 
cover from what source had come that little noise that had 
set his nerves tingling and his heart to a jerking gallop. “A 
bit o’ plaster falling off the wall of that hole, p’raps,” he 
murmured, peering into the vacant, adjoining shed. “Ora 
rat, maybe. I’m a bally fool to fash myself! Who can know 
I’m here? Not one of those lane folks so much as saw me 
skedaddle across that yard!” 

He closed the door again, and turning, retraced his steps, 
rolling, sailor-wise, across the kitchen. A man’s figure, seen 
through the half-opened window as he paused, irresolutely, in 
the middle of the courtyard, arrested his sudden attention. 
The man outside threw a hasty back-glance over his shoulder, 
and Haslar saw his face. The sailor’s very lips were bloodless 
as he swung out softly, with panther-like rapidity, into the 
sunshine. 

Like a panther’s, too, was his action as he leapt up to arrest the 
man who was softly scurrying through the open doorway of the 
blank wall ahead. His hands met round the other’s throat. 
Mat Methuen, half-strangled, reeled, twisting a livid, purple- 
streaked face towards his assaulter. 

“ Let’s talk indoors,” said Haslar, with a grim contraction of 
his nether lip. 

The other’s bloodshot eyes continued to stare at him, 
showing neither amazement nor fear. In complete silence they 
entered the kitchen. Haslar relaxed his grip at the threshold, 
and, following Methuen, closed the door after him. All was 
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quiet and peaceful without as it had been but a moment since; 
as it had been before that sinister figure cut across the sunlight. 
Through the open window drifted in the faint, far off sound of 
the children’s voices as they played along the street. 

Once inside, the two men turned, simultaneously, face to face, 
neither relaxing their violent gaze from each other’s distorted 
countenance, nor their passionate attention from each other’s 
movements. Haslar spoke first; his dry lips trembled in 
deadly scorn. 

“You overheard me tell Milly my trouble, and what I’m 
hiding here for,’ he said ; “and you’re going to inform against 
me and pocket that two hundred pounds while Milly’s out, and 
get the whole job done ’fore she comes back, you dirty hound! 
isn’t that so?” 

As they stood facing each other, with only a few paces length 
between them, the immense difference in their height and bulk 
was brought home to each with startling vividness. Haslar 
had the sailor’s trained suppleness ; but the other had the size 
and strength of a bull. Methuen nodded passionate assent to 
his brother-in-law’s fiercely-shot question, an odd light burning 
in his sunken eyes. 

“ And I mean to, still!” he said, hoarsely. 

“You Judas!” cried the sailor, springing forward, in a blaze 
of violent excitement, to which all his former passion was but a 
child’s emotion. “ Why, I’m your own wife’s brother, and you’re 
going to sell me for gold! But [’ll see you in hell first!” 

Methuen, lynx-eyed and wary, evaded the sudden attack by 
a masterly move. The next second he had wheeled round and 
pinioned his adversary. Haslar was like a child in his grip. 

Methuen’s breath came and went in little, panting sobs. 

“ Take it quietly!” he gasped, peering stupidly into Haslar’s 
storm-shook face. His voice was unrecognisable ; there was so 
much despair in it. ‘“ D’ye think its anything but torture for 
me to play the Judas on ye, like this—me that never wished ye 
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ill, and ye being own blood-brother to my wife? It’s because 
I’m drove to it—drove to it! and because there’s no way out of 
my misery and our ruin but this!” 

Ilis voice broke off in a long, thin wail; his eyes were filled 
with a piteous wildness. Haslar’s were as if turned to stecl. 

“Were ruined, I tell you,” went on the desperate, miserable 
voice—‘ Milly, an’ I, an’ the kids—and there’s seven of ‘em, all 
little children! And we’re ruined if I can’t raise a hundred 
pounds by to-morrow! Every stick and stone will go, and 
there'll be hell begun, then, for Milly, and me, and the kids! 
By God!” he cried, kindling into violence again, “’tisn’t me 
that would stick at a bigger wickedness than selling ye, with 





that overhanging me!” 

There was the first threatening note in his voice now. His 
bloodshot eyes showed defiance and immutable resolve. “If 
you struggle, or try and cut off, I'll call someone,” he said, in a 
fierce, hoarse whisper. “ An’ then it ‘Il be as much up with 
ye as if they had ye in jail already.” 

Haslar’s eyes shot lightning ; his face was livid. 

“If you go, you'll live to repent it!” he cried, in a kind of 
sudden frenzy ; and wheeling round fiercely towards the cradle, 
“Tf you tell against me, he cried, “I’ll—by the living God, I’ll 
kill that baby of yours !” 

Methuen broke into a harsh, unmirthful laugh. The violent 
excitement he had been and was still labouring under brought 
out little purple patches all over his face. He was very white 
about the mouth, and the skin of his lips was cracked and 
grey. 

“D’ye think I’m goin’ to leave ye here to cut off along the 
river side as soon as my back’s turned ?” he retorted. “ Afore 
I go—for go I do!—I’m goin’ to have your bounden word, on 
God’s Holy Book, that I find you where I leave you!” 

“Or?” 

“Or I call up someone from outside, right away, and fix it up 
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that way,” said Methuen, savagely. “ D’ye think I’m goin’ to 
let this chance slip outer my hands, when I’ve been in hell- 
tortures thinkin’ over what’s coming, and how I couldn’t help it 
coming ?” 

“ And d’ye think I’m going to wait here to be took like a rat 
in a trap?” 

“You've got to!” 

Methuen threw up the sash of the half-opened window to its 
full extent. Turning, he shot a pitiless glance at the sailor. 
Haslar’s breast was heaving ; his face was white and set. He 
read Methuen’s invincible purpose. 

“Yet I don’t know that I'll leave ye, after all,’ went on Mat, 
with a little breathless quiver of his hoarse voice. “ Don’t ye 
think I’m mindin’ your silly threat.” He nodded, a little scorn- 
fully, towards the sleeping child. “ Ye couldn’t do it! ’Tis said 
ye had a child, yourself, of some woman, that ye thought whole 
kingdoms of, till it took sick an’ died. ’Tisn’t that I’m feared to 
leave ye alone with my child ! ——” 

“Go and sell me quickly, Judas!” said Haslar, in an unrecog- 
nisable voice. “You're a bigger man than me, and have me in 
your power. Why are you making so long delay?” 

“Am Ia simpleton!” returned Methuen, with a show of 
much stupid cunning. “Would any man hold his mere word 
as binding him to stay in a case like this?” 

“ That's your own risk,” replied the other, lightly, though his 
lips trembled. 

“Why your own words prove that you’d give me the go by! 
May I be damned if I don’t call someone in to see ye don't 


) 





make off! 
Haslar’s hand on Mat’s mouth arrested his doubting, half- 


hearted cry. ‘“ You —— fool!” panted the sailor. ‘“ You aren’t 


going to make your shame public, are you?” 
Methuen stared stupidly at his brother-in-law. Haslar broke 


into a contemptuous laugh. 
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“Have you taken thought for Milly, an’ what she'll think of 
ye selling her brother,” he said. ‘“ Why, man! d’ye think she'd 
touch you again if she knew this? Notshe! Not if God Him- 
self tried to join your two hands together before His Judgment- 
seat. O,no! make no mistake! ’Tis only her I’m thinking to 
save sorrow and shame! 

“Haven't I said you hold the trump cards in this game?” 
went on Haslar, in his quick, violent way, after a short pause 
“Don’t you think I don’t know that! If there wasn’t Milly I’d 
make a fight for it with ye! or ye might call in the whole street, 
and I’d fight with you all, sooner than be took standing! As 
it is —— ” 

Haslar opened the door and shoved his staring-eyed, pale- 
faced brother-in-law through it, into the front yard. His face, 
his voice, his very action was impregnated with such supreme 
scorn that the other quailed before it. 

“You hold the trump card—that’s Milly! You'll find me 
here when you come back,” he said, in slow, deep tones. “ And 
be quick, else Milly ’ll be back first! You'll have to put in the 
rest of the day inventing lies to account for the burst up of that 
ruin ye talk of!” 

“She knows nothing of that,» muttered Mat, moving away 
and speaking as one in a dream. 

He walked across the yard, through the sunlit doorway, and 
disappeared round the curve of the longer, solitary alley, making 
much haste in his departure, but moving’ with unsteady gait. 
Haslar was left alone on the threshold of the house. He gazed, 
long and earnestly, at the glistening ray of sunlight that struck 
athwart the yard. | 

“Tis p’rhaps the last bit of sunshine I’ll see again,” he said 
to himself. 

His face was in the shadow. Other shadows arose and chased 
each other over his paling countenance. There broke fitfully 
upon his ears the whooping and many shrill cries of the children 
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at play. The life of the world seemed concentrated into that 
ray of sunlight and those faint, distant sounds. 

“T’ll give Mat twenty minutes outside—he’s been gone threc! 
Seventeen more—and then—and then F 

“ Poor old Milly!” he said, setting his back against the door- 
post, and shading his eyes with his arm, though the sunshine fell 
far away. “Poor old Milly,” he said again ; “poor old girl! 
she was my little mother once !” 

He fell to thinking of Methuen, and wondered if he would 
work his case so that the informer’s name should remain a secret 
from the general public. He wondered if, after all, the world 
and Milly would get to hear of Mat’s part in his capture, and, if 
he would have stayed waiting thus, in shameful inertia, for her 





sake in vain. 

Thinking of Methuen his heart stopped suddenly, and then 
raced on with redoubled speed. He heard Methuen’s own 
palpitating step returning down the alley. 

“My God!” whispered the sailor faintly. 

Very slowly Methuen came in view, his head bent, his hands 
pulseless by his sides. He walked like an old, enfeebled man, 
and his face was worn and grey. 

“ Then——” 

“ Let me pass,’ was all Methuen said. He stumbled through, 
Haslar following in an awe too great for speech. 

“Well, I couldn't do it when it came to the pinch—that’s all!” 
Methuen’s voice was as toneless as his face was without life. “1 
meant to do it,” he said, suddenly, raising his eyes and dropping 
them swiftly before the other’s face of utter amazement and awe. 
“God knows, when I went out, I’d have mocked, for a liar, who- 
ever met me and said I shouldn't do that thing! What kept 
me from it I don’t know, for I was putting Milly and us ruined 
before my mind’s eye all the whole weary way of my going, to 
make it easier and less wicked seeming. An’ where I stopped 
short to go no further, I don’t know! Have I bin hours away 
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or years? No—don’t speak! An’ 1 don’t want to sit or rest! 
Well, I couldn’t do it—that’s all! No! ’twas not for thought 
o’ ye or care for ye I stayed myself. It was just that all of a 
sudden there came a check—whether from God or the devil, 
or thought o’ Milly, an’ ye her own brother, or from something 
ye yourself said that I remembered agin, of a sudden, I don't 
know. But after that I could go on no further. Now let me 
pass, an’—an’ don’t speak to me!” 

In silence Haslar drew slowly aside. Methuen passed him, 
bent, and very old-looking, and went through the back door 
into the little shed where he had sat brooding over his coming 
ruin a short while back, and sitting there, in darkness and 
despair, had overheard Haslar’s tale. Through the half-closed 
door Haslar heard the sound of a great and terrible sobbing. 


* * * * * * * 


Where the sunlight had lain on the paved courtyard, many 
hours before, the harvest moon, filtering through gaps in the 
brickwork, threw many soft, milky patches. Mrs. Meihuen stood 
by her kitchen door. A man’s heavy foot-tread broke the mid- 
night stillness. 

“Well, Mat?” 

“ He’s safe aboard !” 

“OQ! Thank God for it!” 

“And will be driving down tide in open sea ’fore morrow’s 
dawn!” 

“Thank God for it!” 

She slightly shifted her position to make room for him to pass. 
He stepped over the threshold, and turning, stood in the door- 
way, by her side. 

“Mat!” 

“ Well.” 


“There’s bin something wrong with. ye, this last ten days! 
I've seen it!” 


27 
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He made an inarticulate sound; but whether of assent or 
dissent, impossible to say. | 

“Money affairs, Mat? We're awful, awful poor, Mat, an’ its 
heartbreaking hard to keep head above water, as itis! Was 
it worse?” 

Not worse now, she understood him to say. 

“ Did Ted help ye, Mat?” 

He nodded “ Yes,” violently. 

“ He told me once, in a letter, he had a tidy sum laid by— 
‘and that same’s a merricle considering how many ports I put 
into, I remember was his own words in writing. Has Ted 
really helped ye to—to weather the storm, Mat?” 

Her voice trembled. God only knew what cause she had to 
apprehend the worst, poor, brave, working woman, from day to 
day! 

“Ted’s helped me—down to the last farthing needed! Yes! 
He’s helped me!” 

“You might have told me, Mat. I knew there was somethink 
wrong. But the trouble’s all over now?” | 

“Tt’s all over now, Milly.” 


* * * * * * * 


Dawn broke in the north to the sound of the driving screw 
The sun rose out of the open sea, in utter loneliness and splen- 
dour. Haslar stood on the deck of an outgoing steamer, and 
watched the morning colours chase and capture the white, 
dancing ribbon of their track. 

The sunlight struck his eyes, and he winced. Then there 
shot remembrance of a long, dying ray of sunshine, across a 
dingy courtyard, the last ray that touched yesterday’s world. 
A smile and the spreading sunlight swept away the last shadow 
from his face. The North Sea rolled behind in a tremulous 
glitter of white and gold. 

Haslar moved astern. 
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“ That’s past,” he thought, thinking of that on which the door 
was closed, for ever, since night and morning met. “That’s 
past, for good and all,” he thought. 

“And now?” he said, softly, gazing far ahead. “And now?” 


K. DOUGLAS KING. 
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V. 


VA’S haste had made her early. She sat down before the 
fire, shading her face from its glow, half thankful for the 
reprieve, half impatient of the delay. What would he look like ? 
How greet her? Then, the question asked, she dared not wait 
for the answer, for all her energies must be bent to the task of 
acquiring indifference. Would they meet alone? No, she 
would avoid that; Bell should be there, and by a hasty im- 
pulse Eva rose and went to Bell’s room to ensure her presence. 
Bell answered her knock. 

“Are you dressed, Eva?” she asked, with the sound of tears 
still in her voice. “I am afraid it isjust dinner-time. Will you 
tell Philibert I shall be down in a few minutes?” She gave no 
opening for a refusal, and Eva saw that Bell was still in her 
morning dress. Eva could only consent, and she left the door 
to the sound of a bell hastily rung, with the clang of which the 
first notes of the gong contended. 

As she reached the drawing-room the butler was announcing 
dinner. She passed in through the door he held open for her, 
and Philibert, who was standing on the hearth, did not notice her 
entrance nor become aware of her presence until she paused 
close beside him. Then, as the gleam of the fire caught her 
white dress, he turned and looked at her. . There was acurious 
light in his sombre eyes, their light and their darkness both 
seemed alien to the deep soft grey of old times. It held her 
fascinated, as she stood at his side with her own eyes lifted 
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and her hand held out to him. She saw the gleam die away 
as he took the hand which he touched with a lightness that 
must have seemed indifference but for the revealing flash of the 
moment before. Eva recalled it afterwards, and tried to trans- 
late the meaning of both look and touch ; but at the time her 
own agitation showed through her accustomed manner, and her 
cold fingers trembled as she stroked the feathers of the fan she 
held, and waited for Philibert to speak. He spoke half-a-dozen 
words that she could not afterwards remember, and Eva 
answered him in turn with a phrase forgotten as soon as 
uttered, a cloak to hide her shivering thoughts and thrown 
away as soon as used. 

Philibert justified her old remembrance of him. He did not 
speak again, either unaware how great an impression of inti- 
macy was conveyed by such a silence, or indifferent that it 
should seem so. He took a chair on the opposite side of the 
hearth to that which Eva occupied, and for a while both sat 
watching the blazing logs, each conscious of the other’s presence, 
and each aware of the other’s perception of the consciousness. 
The past seemed to be for an instant forgotten, the tragedy that 
had brought them together again was not, and for the time they 
stood on the old ground where looks had spoken when words 
were silent, where strong feelings had worn the disguise of 
careless phrases, where love had lain beneath the surface-ice o 
indifference. 

Philibert seemed to court the silence. He was accustomed to 
indulge his moods, a habit that had given a character to his 
manner in society, and differentiated it strongly from Edgar’s 
unvarying suavity. Eva, on her side, could not be said to be 
thinking of him, his presence was too entirely an atmosphere in 
which she was existing ; but presently she grew aware of a long 
lapse of minutes, and moved her position with an effort. As 
she raised her eyes she became conscious that Philibert had 
changed the direction of his fixed look, and that it rested upon 
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herself. How long it had been so she could not guess; it had 
been an old habit of his to watch her, and the attention it im- 
plied had seemed flattering from so self-contained a man. Now 
it was different, Eva could not tell why; now it required an effort 
to meet the eyes whose light had used to seem so tender, and 
that had changed to a dusky twilight out of which Philibert's 
old self no longer looked, but only an unfamiliar image of his 
gloomiest mood. 

Yet it was not Philibert’s worst, most caustic self, that spoke 
when he broke the silence that had become impossible. “ It 
was very good of you to come,” he said, almost in Bell’s own 
words. 

Eva glanced up and then down again. “Good?” she asked, 
“it was a relief to myself to come—when Bell was alone.” 

The end of her sentence hardly ran with its beginning. 

“ Bell should hardly need to be alone,” Philibert observed with 
a touch of sarcasm ; “she has troops of friends.” 

“Bellis more a friend to others than they are to her,” hazarded 
Eva, hardly knowing if she expressed her thought. 

“You have hit it exactly there,” Philibert returned with the 
old ready acquiescence, and then there was a pause. 

He. was still looking at her, and Eva, aware of it and con- 
scious of no skill in analysis, had not ceased to colour at his quick 
reply, when Bell entered. Her formal apology came as a relief, 
but Philibert hardly gave Eva time to reply to it before he led 
her off with impatient haste to the dining-hall. The meal was 
typical of others to follow. The three were sufficiently near 
each other at the round table to obviate any necessity for effort 
in talk. Bell had been accustomed to influence the conversa- 
tion at her father’s table in a manner sufficiently rare among 
modern hostesses, and found a very slight attention sufficient 
to prevent silence on the present occasion. Eva, it is true, was 
no great talker, and Philibert by choice a listener, but he seemed 
inclined to take his share of the present duty. It was a relief 
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to Bell in the pre-occupation she was struggling against, and she 
did not notice the unvarying coincidence of her brother’s views 
with those of her guest, nor even Philibert’s unwavering atten- 
tion to Eva’s words and looks. She had regained outward com- 
posure, and looked so much her old self that, except for her 
dress, Eva could have forgotten the changed circumstances in 
which they had met again ; but it was an external resemblance 
only. 

When they returned to the drawing-room Bell seated herself 
on a sofa, and her face lost its assumed serenity as she drew 
towards her a small table on which she had placed a portfolio 
taken from a cabinet at the end of the long room. 

“Come and sit here, Eva,” she said nervously ; “I want to 
show you a drawing.” 

She turned over some loose sketches and engravings until she 
came to a crayon portrait of Edgar that she took out and set 
upright before her. 

“Do you like it, Eva? Does it recall him to you?” 

“It is very good, a wonderful likeness,” said Eva with genuine 
admiration. 

“You think it worth framing—as a likeness, I mean, not as 
a work of art? We have no painting of Edgar.” 

They looked together at the portrait. “It is very well done!’ 
Eva said at last. 

“Do you think so? Donaldson praised it, and that flattered 
me ; it is the best bit of work I ever did, I know; I did it con 
amore. I have little time asa rule.” 

“Is it yours?” Eva asked, surprised. “Bell! I had no idea of 
your skill—you can’t help being proud of it.” 

Bell smiled faintly. ‘“ His picture was to have hung by mine 
in the corridor,” she said sadly ; “in the next panel. Donaldson 
had arranged to do it as a pendant to mine. He is said to be 
good at uniforms ; I know his women best, as it happens.” 

She took up Edgar’s likeness again, and placed it in a better 
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light. “ And yet I sometimes think,” she went on, “ that, despite 
his reputation for draperies, I have, perhaps, the cleverest thing 
Donaldson ever did, here—a mere sketch—he gave it me after 
my last sitting.” 

Bell turned over the portfolio again until she came to a sketch 
in oils of Philibert’s head. ‘“ He accepted the commission to 
paint Edgar,” she continued, “at his own price; but he never 
seemed to find his face sympathetic. It is a poor consolation 
for his nevér executing it; but he might not, with the best pur- 
pose, have done him justice. He was always, however, making 
studies of Philibert ; I think he would almost have painted him 
for love, though that sounds extravagant. This sketch, as you 
see, is not idealised, nor even worked up; but it is a 
living one.” 

“T think,” Eva observed, after a pause, in a tone she tried to 
make sound light, “that I am glad he is not looking at me; it 
is so real.” 

“Very real; you see the peculiarity, don’t you? Everyone 
speaking of Philibert’s face raves about his eyes ; they never get 
any further. Donaldson has ignored them.” 

“Ts that an artistic sour de force ?” 

“JT don’t think so; he calls the face ideal. He used to say a 
painter might live just to find such a face; and he would talk 
about its curves and capabilities for half-an-hour together as I 
sat to him, using technical extravagances of language that de- 
lighted me ; an enthusiast enthusiastic is charming. He ended 
once, I remember, by saying such a face might make the repu- 
tation of an artist.” , 

“ And the man’s who found it was made,” said Eva. 

“My own idea is that every artist has his own ideal, and that 
Philibert might not be another’s, and in that case may not be of 
general value. Donaldson is a physiognomist, however, as one 
supposes a portrait painter should be, but is not always, or one 
would see more individuality upon the Academy walls.” 
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“Is Donaldson a handsome man himself?” asked Eva, looking 


up from the sketch. 

“ Undoubtedly ; why do you ask ?” 

“ A painter is said, isn’t he, to paint something of himself into 
every portrait he finishes ?” 

“T never heard that ; but I suppose it is a theory to account 
for sameness in an artist’s work.” 

“IT don’t think that is needed. Every coiner of verses or 
phrases or maker of pictures must work something of himself 
into his productions.” 

“ Of course,” said Bell, “the form is the man’s, the style, if 
you like it better; but he does not transcribe his own likeness 
into his portraits or his characters. He may idealise, if he is 
high-minded, or vulgarise, give his own reading of his subject, 
but not make it substantially like himself.” 

“T fancy a painter does,” answered Eva; “the idea is not 
original, I know. But it accounts for uniformity in portraiture 
as nothing else does.” 

“The mode of thought of the period is sufficient to account 
for that,” said Bell ; “ there is a type for the age.” 

“Although one note of genius is said to be individuality, 
Bell?” Eva asked archly, “I cling to my idea, which is pre- 
sumptuous of me.” 

Bell took the implied deference to her opinion as a just 
tribute, but was gracious in concession. “If Philibert comes 
in we will have a casting vote,” she said, in a tone lighter than 
Eva had heard her use ; “ he has good judgment, and isa thinker, 
only he does not give the world the result.” 

“Qh, your brother will agree with the last speaker,” said Eva 
quickly. 

“With the last speaker!” exclaimed Bell; “ Philibert agree 
with anyone except by silence? My dear Eva, Philibert is an 
embodied opposition.” 

Her tone precluded dissent, but she obtained no immediate © 
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proof of her assertion. Though she sat late in the rest that 
Eva’s presence afforded her, Philibert did not return to the 
drawing-room that evening. 


VI. 


THREE or four days passed. with quiet uniformity, Eva being 
unconscious how great an influence she exercised over the com- 
munication between the brother and sister, and Bell impressed 
more and more with Philibert’s gentleness, whether to herself in 
reaction from his courtesy to Eva, or to Eva at first hand. 

To Eva, Bell’s grief seemed unfathomable, Philibert’s gravity 
immovable ; but her attachment to both increased in a degree 
she was afraid to acknowledge to herself. She knew that she 
was happy in their society, and blamed herseif for it when she 
recognised it ; she knew that it was more than contentment to 
be deferred to by the brother, appealed to by the sister, and had 
no idea how their trust in her arose, nor of the power of her 
own sympathy. 

Bell shut herself up in the mornings, and Eva learned that 
she spent them in Edgar’s rooms, amongst the relics of his suc- 
cessful social career. His uniforms and personal possessions 
had been forwarded from the head-quarters of his regiment and 
placed unpacked in his dressing-room, and Bell took advantage 
of her father’s absence to inspect them. Edgar had made her 
his heiress, and after the sale of his horses and furniture it was 
to her that everything had been sent, trifles and treasures alike, 
_by the responsible authority. Bell, living amongst them, was 
too wise to nurse her grief in contemplation; but as she ar- 
ranged, distributed, or stored them, it grew sharper for an under- 
current of remorse. Bell, in Lady Jane Rayner’s_ phrase, 
dragooned her brothers ; she had an unusual power over them 
through her paramount influence with their father, and she had 
held it with a strong hand as Charles’s wife, though she profited 
by it, had seen with quick discernment. In Edgar’s case it had, 
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it is true, been a wholesome power ; his selfishness was greater 
than his chivalry, and he had yielded in exact proportion to 
the advantages he discerned were to be gained by deference. 
With Charles and Philibert, who yielded from indolence or in- 
difference, the result had been an alienation from Bell’s sympa- 
thies, though both retained a respect for her opinion. But Bell 
was unaware of the difference, and just now the past, as regarded 
Edgar, was brought clearly before her. She felt she had been 
hard upon him, had criticised him, misjudged him, now that she 
was the recipient of his involuntary confidences, his thoughts, 
his schemes and ambitions. She did not consider their small- 
ness, but only their success ; he dazzled her as he had done in 
life, and without the check of a potential disagreement ; the sel- 
fishness or the opposition was forgotten, and he was only hand- 
some, graceful, popular, for ever. 

How did he seem in the perspective of Philibert’s thought of 
him? Eva asked herself the question when the change in 
Philibert forced itself more conspicuously upon her, and more 
especially the change in his manner towards herself. At times 
it was so reserved, and his avoidance of her so careful, that she 
could have doubted his love, until the look in his face recurred 
to her when on their meeting again he had first become aware 
of her presence. ‘The gleam in his eyes had been a silver-spoon 
caricature of the old love-light, but was no less its reflection. 

Philibert on his side was sure of his own feelings, but his 
position was complicated to a degree of which Eva had no 
present knowledge. He looked back to the time when his want 
of financial independence and Edgar’s rivalry had seemed the 
only obstacles to his love, as to a plain country on which lay no 
hindrances to progression, however different the impression 
might have been at the time ; now an Atlas range rose between 
him and her which no human power could level. And yet, if 
Eva could have seen his mind, she would have recognised that 
he was trying to persuade himself daily that love could level it, 
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and that the set expression on his strong features gave the lie 
to a vacillation and self-doubt that were out of character with 
them as they were with Philibert’s nature. 

The doubt was clearly present to him one morning when 
Philibert came, about twelve o'clock, into the room where Eva 
was sitting alone. The weather had changed, and a heavy 
rain was falling quietly, preventing any outdoor occupations that 
were not a matter of necessity. Philibert, contrary to custom, 
entered the room deliberately, and as if with the intention of re- 
maining. He remarked, as if in excuse for his appearance, that 
the sight of the fire was grateful to him, and that he had been 
hesitating over the need of one in his own room; then he sat 
down, and with his foot drew towards him a small table covered 
with newspapers, asking, as he did so, if there was anything in 
the day’s issue. Eva said “ Nothing,” and then corrected herself 
to add: “ Except three columns of evidence about the Glidsdale 
murder ; it has grown to be the topic of the day.” 

“ The man did it, of course,” observed Philibert heavily. 

“J suppose so; he must, apparently, there does not seem to 
be a loophole for doubt.” And Eva added: “ How terrible it must 
be to be playing that legal farce of ‘ Not Guilty,’ to save your 
life, when all the time you are endangering your soul by turning 
away from the death you should be preparing for.” 

“Tt is only a form,” said Philibert, “not a lie. You would not 
grudge even a murderer the chance of the doubt? It doesn’t 
increase his guilt, and may give him more time to repent.” 

“ But if the chance fails,’ answered Eva, “how can the soul 
have been occupied with repentance whilst the mind is wholly 
directed towards the hope of saving life? If all turns against 
the man that time is lost.” 

“ Suppose,” returned Philibert, “his plea of ‘ Not Guilty’ saves 
him, then the thing has been surely worth risking.” 

“To me it seems so terrible, setting the soul at stake like that ; 
you won't agree with me, Mr. Rayner,” Eva added, feeling she 
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was standing on the borderland not often wisely crossed in con- 
versation between people of different creeds ; “it is that he may 
be for ever prevented from profiting by the grace of confession.” 

“ You don’t make that out a good in itself?” questioned Phili- 
bert, surprised. 

“Yes, Ido. You see, to me it is a test of repentance; and 
though in the case of a prisoner who is not a Catholic there 
is no help to follow after it, still if he can’t own his crime to any 
fellow-creature, he cannot really repent it.” 

Philibert made a gesture of dissent. “He confesses it to 
God, we will hope,” he said. 

“ He can acknowledge it, he can bewail it before Him, but all 
the time he is acting a lie before men, hoping to escape the just 
punishment on earth, and live as an honest man among them ; 
can you call that repentance ?” 

Philibert paused before replying ; then he said: “ When he 
has got off and is cleared, he may confess it to someone and 
satisfy you, and still have saved his life.” 

“It might satisfy me, as you call it, if I were sure he would 
get off. I can’t think, for instance, this man will; I was think- 
ing of the wasted time on the bare chance of acquittal. It is 
such an awful chance ; not many men really guilty of murder 
escape conviction.” 

“No, I suppose not. I did know a case ; he wasa Thames 
waterman, and no one—none of us at school, at least—had any 
doubt he killed his old mother. He would have a long life to 
repent, for he was a young fellow, under thirty—younger than 
I am,” added Philibert, with a sigh; “won't that do for you?” 

“Only I don’t think he could truly repent without confession,” 
persisted Eva. 

“And confession means death,” said Philibert, “at least to a 
Protestant ; there you have the pull over us, if pull it is.” 

“Ts death the worse ?” asked Eva. 

“ Death—or damnation as you mean it?” mused Phiiibert. 
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He leaned back in his chair and took up a newspaper. He did 
not read, however, for in a few seconds he laid it down again, 
and said: “I don’t agree with you at all, Miss Shaw, “I deny 
that confession in the abstract is necessary to repentance.” 

Eva looked up at him and was struck by the paleness of his 
face. She wondered if he had caught cold, or if his head ached, 
and said, diffidently, in the fear of tiring him by opposition, 
“You havn’t thought what repentance means—you have had no 
cause, and I suppose would not have read about it, medita— 
studied it, would you?” 

“No, one hasn’t to do that sort of thing; that is parson’s 
work.” 

“And it is so awfully important,” she said. “ But, Mr. 
Rayner, if you have not thought about it, can’t you see that it 
must be so; that if you dare not face man, ten thousand times 
more you dare not face God, and that that is what you must do 
—sometime? ” 

Philibert was silent though he looked at her curiously, and 
she added more steadily: “Confession must be part of real 
repentance ; I don’t mean that there are not other degrees, steps 
towards it--being sorry, or remorseful—but it is quite essential, 
an act of humility without which repentance cannot be real.” 

“Humility,” repeated Philibert; “you are—forgive me— 
widening your ground, ar’n’t you ?” 

“I wasn’t arguing,’ Eva answered, “only trying to define 
repentance, penitence ; don't you see humility, of which confes- 
sion is the expression, because it means putting yourself in your 
right place before man, is a part of repentance? I tried to 
define it because you were speaking of it as a casual sort of 
thing that comes by nature.” 

“No, was 1? I meant something the reverse of casual, some- 
thing always present, always punishing ; perhaps you would call 
it remorse—a sort of thing anyway I could not imagine con- 
fession helping.” 
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“ Remorse—yes, remorse is not repentance. It is a sort of 
hugging your crime whilst you hate it, I suppose ; and repent- 
ance is tearing it off and casting it down at the foot of the 
Cross.” 

« And where does confession come in ?” asked Philibert, with 
a touch of sarcasm. 

“It is laid at the foot of the Cross by confession.” 

“Yes; but not by confession to man.” 

“TI meant confession to man,” she said softly. 

“To a priest!” returned Philibert, in an accent not devoid of 
contempt, “ who does not, mind you, represent the Deity to me 
—he is merely a teacher.” 

Eva sighed. “No, what can you do, what can anyone do 
outside of the Church?” | 

Philibert smiled, then raised his arms, crossed them under his 
head, and, lying back in his chair, watched her for a time through 
lowered eyelashes, whilst Eva knitted quickly, unconscious of 
anything but her own train of thought. 

They were interrupted suddenly. Bell entered the room 
hastily with a telegram in her hand. 

“Forgive me, Philibert, if you can,” she said, with less than 
her usual deliberation. “This was brought to me, and I opened 
it without looking at the address. It is not bad news,” she 
added, laying her hand—an unaccustomed gesture—upon her 
brother’s shoulder. 

Philibert read the message, then looked up with a startled 
expression, first at his sister then at Eva. His eyes were still 
resting on her face when Bell spoke. | 

“TI saw Sir Sydney’s retirement in yesterday’s paper,” she 
said, “ but there was no hint of Fred’s getting the post.” 

“Fred!” ejaculated Philibert with unlimited surprise in his 
tone. For the moment he looked his old self again. 

“Fred will make a very good Governor,” said Bell. “Is it that 
which surprises you ?” | | 
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“No,” Philibert answered. “Certainly, Fred and I were 
always the best of friends ; but he is Charlie’s contemporary, not 
mine. It is very good of him,” he added abruptly. 


VII. 


THE crisis in some lives comes suddenly and must be faced 
directly. When Philibert received a telegram worded with the 
precision that characterised Colonel Miller’s official reports, the 
offer to become his secretary as Governor of Brunoland, he 
knew his brother’s brother-in-law well enough to recognise the 
necessity of closing with or refusing the unexpected proposal 
within twenty-four hours. 

Brunoland was one of those newly formed African annexes 
that call for military rule, countries that make the men who 
make them with a speed that indicates the high pressure at 
which their work is done. Such appointments demand excep- 
tional men of a stamp that can never be common, and who are 
while readily hit upon, both unlikely to refuse office or to submit 
to dictation in the choice of their subordinates. Colonel Miller’s 
nomination, therefore, was made without any tangle of red tape 
to hamper his official paces ; and the offer made to Philibert, 
however much it might be a matter of astonishment or of dis- 
appointment in interested quarters, remained unchallenged. 
Philibert saw at a glance that this was an opportunity such 
as one untried man in ten thousand can hardly hope for, and 
that in the offer, even if it had been one of far less importance 
lay that chance of a new start in life that had been his unac- 
knowledged hope during the weary days since Edgar's tragic 
death. 

It was in his mind as he looked at Eva, and the long glance 
that made her colour rise, and which Bell observed with puzzled 
surprise, was not so much a scrutiny of her impression at the 
news, aS an unconscious looking at the future through the 
medium of her influence. When he became aware of her em- 
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barrassment he turned from her hastily, while the colour deepened 
on his own face, and with the abrupt remark, “ This wants 
thinking over,” he left the room. 

The little party met an hour later at the luncheon table. Bell 
had spent the interval in a rapid review of Brunoland politics 
drawn from the reliable sources she always had at hand, and’ 
knew so well how to use. She imparted her deductions to Eva, 
who listened to the monologue with an interest that only a 
personal connexion with the subject could have given her, un- 
aware how much the form of lecture into which Bell threw her 
gleanings served to help Bell herself to understand the whole. 
The atmosphere had changed with electrical rapidity. Philibert 
looked preoccupied but alert, Bell’s eyes had brightened, and 
her voice regained its old incisive tone. Eva, magnetised into 
harmony with the change, felt a thrill of excitement in which 
she forgot all that it must precede. 

“You have accepted?” Bell asked, as she sipped her sherry. 
She was not a woman who grudged the interest of the conversa- 
tion to the ears of trusted servants, considering her sway too 
firm to be shaken by their knowledge of her intentions; rather 
she would prefer they should hear of them at first hand, and in 
the manner in which she would prefer to have them reported to 
the outer world. 

Philibert answered readily : “Wired to Fred that I will see 
him to-night. I shall go up by the 3.48 and dine with him, if he 
can do with me. It will save time, of which he will be glad 
enough for other things. 

“He will go out at once, you think ?” 

“T imagine so. I shali sleep in Clarges Street, and be back 
with you probably for luncheon to-morrow.” 

“Do you know anything of Brunoland ?” asked Eva. 

“Nothing, and.I presume that is all the better. One comes 
to it unprejudiced for or against the Miller policy—whatever 


that may be. A private secretary, I take it, does not want 
28 
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views, but only the capacity to disseminate those of his chief. 
That, at least, must be Miller’s idea of it in choosing me; I have 
only to obey instructions.” 

Little more was said on the subject. Philibert gave an order 
or two respecting his arrangements, and then fell into the in- 
different line of talk that Eva opened up in the fear of uninten- 
tionally forcing confidences from the sister or brother by an 
expression of too much interest. 

Bell called Philibert to her own room after luncheon, and did 
not come down again for an hour. Then she rejoined Eva with 
a half-apology in the form of a summary of Philibert’s inten- 
tions ; and he provided a subject for their conversation until, 
within a few minutes of the time at which he was to start for 
the station, he joined them in the morning-room. 

Eva thought him a little hurried in manner, not realising 
that the agitation of saying even a temporary good-bye to her 
at such a moment would have induced excitement without the 
exercise of some self-control. She looked up at him, as he stood 
on the hearthrug, with some pride in the thought that he was to 
represent power and influence, the Philibert whom she had al- 
ways felt to be strong, but who had posed as a subordinate in 
his social circle ; she felt something of a discoverer’s pride in the 
invention concealed until it is ready for the world’s applause, 
and Philibert read a hint of the feeling in her face. He sat 
down beside her and spent his last minutes in her company as 
if they had been alone. Bell might have wondered at it, but 
her busy brain was engaged with his future, and with the specu- 
lation how Philibert’s absence, if it became a fact, would affect 
her father, and indirectly her home. 

The dog-cart drew up at the door, and a servant announced it. 
Philibert rose, and, stooping, kissed Bell’s cheek. Then he 
turned to Eva and took her outstretched hand. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, “ for twenty hours or so.” 

It was as if afresh west wind had swept away all the mists 
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and clouds of the past month. Philibert smiled his old smile as 
he said the words, and Eva felt the old warm clasp of his hand 
once more. 

“ Good-bye!” she answered, with one of her sunny ripples of 
laughter, “till we meet again.” 

Most of us who are old enough can look back upon some 
commonplace incident of our lives, the experience of which 
caused a sharp pang of suffering, although we were ignorant of 
the extent of the tragedy it typified—the starting of a train, the 
departure of a fly. The fly may have been old, the horse lame, 
the driver disreputable, but it carried our heart away with it. 
So the seams of Czesar’s boat were opening, the cordage rotten 
the lug-sail torn and frayed; but it bore his fortunes; and another 
Cesar, the arbiter of another fate, the ruler of another fortune, 
sat in the vehicle that clattered noisily from the door into a 
world that recognised it as little as the ferryman recognised the 
hammer of the Belgz. Eva’s heart sank heavily as Philibert’s 
dog-cart rolled away. She felt no definite grief, he had left with 
the anticipation of a speedy return ; only he had gone, and she 
dropped back into her chair with a sense of physical faintness, 
and blessed Bell that she had left the room to the sound of the 
dying wheels, so selfish is the truest heart in a sense of its own 
great loss, 


VIII. 


THE succeeding week brought with it those changes that crowd 
upon the heel of a great event as if like a flock of timid sheep 
they awaited a lead from some stronger impulse to give them the 
courage to advance. Philibert, having accepted Colonel Miller’s 
offer, found his time, passed under the impulsion of so energetic 
a chief, too limited to admit of his return home. Mr. Rayner 
wrote to his daughter, expressing his intention of spending the 
winter on the Mediterranean, and requesting Bell’s presence as 
soon as she could complete the necessary arrangements; Eva 
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herself was summoned home by her mother, who was growing 
impatient of an absence that she judged, by the emptiness of 
Eva’s letters, was unprofitable from any social point of view. 

The friends were to separate with sincere regret, Bell to go to 
London to see Philibert off, whence she was to return to The 
Hill for a few hours only, before her own departure to join her 
father. Eva clung to her at the last with a strength of affection 
that Bell reciprocated but failed to understand. She was too 
little of a matchmaker to have seen, and too little sympathetic to 
have guessed at the strength of love that had grown up under 
her eye; and Eva had no excuse to speak openly of a passion 
that was to influence the whole course of her life. Silence 
reigned between the two in their one strongest subject of mutual 
interest ; Bell was too much occupied, and Eva too shy to speak 
of Philibert, and his name was a mere incidental in conversations 
chiefly devoted to household arrangements and plans for a 
lengthened residence abroad. When they parted an intimacy 
had grown up between them such as Bell had never before 
known ; but she was entirely ignorant of the nature of its 
origin, or of the strength of the tie that bound Eva to her 
interests. 

It was the last day of Eva’s stay at The Hill, a soft, mild 
November afternoon, and she had walked out with the half- 
owned intention of retracing a path once trodden by Philibert’s 
side. It was an indulgence of sentiment only allowable because 
it was the last association with him that remained before all 
connexion was broken with the episode that it seemed to Eva 
must be the epic of her life. Sad as it was, she was still young 
enough to fecl something of the strange sweetness that breathes 
through the suffering of youth, and without which youth, un- 
seasoned to the experience, would break down under them. 
And the remembrance of this happiness was recent. Each turn 
of the shrubbery path recalled some word, or look, or gesture ; 
the details had not yet been washed away by time’s thunder 
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showers. Eva walked on, often purposing to turn, but going 
further as she pieced together the traces of half-a-dozen separate 
walks, until the subdued light of four o’clock found her, without 
knowing exactly where she was, at the entrance of the Bellevue 
Rides. 

The long, broad avenue beneath the darkening trees looked 
the more inviting that it recalled an afternoon during Eva’s first 
stay at The Hill, when she had ridden home through it with 
Edgar, after an expedition to Standragon, and she passed through 
the gate and into the wood. She had walked for a quarter 
of an hour along it before a thought of the time, and the realisa- 
tion that she must be now a couple of miles from home, struck 
her, and she stopped, thinking that a short cut should be 
possible in the direction of the high road which would 
simplify her return. A path left the main ride at right angles 
to it just where she had paused. Eva turned into it and walked 
quickly along it towards the archway of trees that marked an 
opening into the fields beyond. When she had reached it she 
found the footpath ran out beyond the line of the wood down 
to a narrow stream that divided the plantation from the culti- 
vated land. The path could be traced beyond this ditch—for it 
was little more—as a faint line threading the turnips that smelt 
sourly strong in the heavy atmosphere, It was the short cut, 
and Eva walked down to the streamlet across the grass towards 
the point where a single plank connected its banks. A low stile 
broke the line of the closely plashed hedge on her side, and here 
Eva paused becoming suddenly aware of the figures of two men 
accompanied by a dog, who were crossing the turnips towards her 
in a direction that formed an acute angle to herown. Eva was 
short-sighted, and the distance was too great for her to recognise 
features that would have been distinct to most people. . She 
could see, however, that each man carried a gun, and that 
the dog was a retriever. “Two of the keepers,” she said to 
herself ; “they will know me by sight,” and the idea took away 
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any feeling of fear that the loneliness of the woodland corner 
might have suggested. She would have crossed the stile, but at 
that moment the lowering sun, breaking through a veil of haze 
that hung above its setting, threw a flood of subdued light 
across the open space, gilding the leaves of the yellowing crop, 
and warming to bronze the boundary line of leafless trees that 
formed a semicircle behind them. Eva paused, standing, with- 
out knowing it, within fifty yards of the scene of Edgar's death. 
The figures of the men grew more distinct to her sight, and 
she watched them as they advanced. The foremost swung 
a hare by its hind legs, and as he neared the stream she 
saw him fling it across in front of him with a vehement gesture 
that seemed uncalled for. Eva expected to see the dog spring 
forward, but he had slunk to the heel of the second figure and 
was following him closely. The first man strode on, and, jump- 
ing lightly across the ditch, stood balanced on its edge higher up 
the course of the rivulet than the stile by which Eva waited. 
As he did so she could see that his clothes were grey, and his 
resemblance to an under-keeper seemed less exact than before. 
It was only for a moment; he was turning away when the 
second figure swung his gun up to his shoulder, took a hasty 
aim, and fired. As he did so the foremost man fell. Eva stared 
-amazed. He had bounded forward, and now lay, to all appear- 
ance, dead ; and no report had sounded from the gun which the 
marksman was lowering with a slow defiant gesture. Eva 
strained her eyes as she looked at him, and felt for a glass that 
hung underneath the fur of her jacket. Before she had found it 
the scene had vanished from her sight as if it had never been. 
It could hardly have occupied a couple of minutes. She leaned 
against the stile bewildered. The scene must have been a vision, 
a play of her fancy, an optical illusion. But why had it taken 
that form? Her thoughts had been with Philibert at a public 
meeting she knew him to be attending that afternoon. She had 
had no impression of dog, or guns, or game, of tragedy, or 
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drama. The men must have been there ; but where were they 
now, and where the dog? What had they been doing, and 
whither gone? Was it adream? Eva was awake, and feeling 
in every fibre the life and the energy her walk had roused. It 
had been real, real enough ; who were they, or what ? 

She climbed the stile and walked on, crossing what had been 
their track, and looking back ever and again to the scene of their 
disappearance. There was no one in sight. At the end of the 
path she turned, scanned through her eyeglass every space and 
corner of the field, traced its woodland boundaries along three 
of its sides, and the line of the bare thorn hedge on the fourth, 
and then resolutely went her way through a corner of Little 
Holt out into the Standragon road. 

The sound of wheels came from behind, and Bell’s pony cart 
drew up beside her on the road. Bell spoke wonderingly. “So 
far from home, Eva? I am glad I met you. I was afraid you 
would be back and waiting for your tea. Jump up and we will 
get home. It is beginning to turn chilly.” 

Eva obeyed. Her mind was still full of her puzzle, and she 
tried in vain to put her thoughts into the form of some question 
that might draw explanation from Bell. But the subject made 
it still more difficult. Shooting was a theme she had carefully 
avoided, except when Bell spoke of it first. She must think it 
out alone. Meanwhile, Bell, whose drive had refreshed her, was 
asking a question herself. 

“T have finished ‘ Lady Nancy,’ Eva, and wondered what took 
your fancy so much in the book. It is a pretty tale, but senti- 
mental.” 

“The sentiment itself,” returned Eva, rousing herself. “I 
thought Nancy’s faithfulness beautiful. One likes virtues one 
thinks one could imitate, and I always fancied that I could be 
faithful too, for five-and-twenty years.” 

“Till you were forty-five?” Bell looked down laughing at 
Eva’s thoughtful face. “My dear, I am years older than you, 
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but even I can’t conceive what it would be like to be really 
middle-aged. Certainly, all power of loving—in that way— 
would be lost. Love is a practice, not a sentiment.” 

“But don’t you think the practice would remain ?” 

“T don’t—without the object, pretty as it may sound.” 

‘“ But real love cannot die so easily,” said Eva; “even if the 
object is removed. History is full of faithfulness to the dead.” 

“Just because they are dead,” returned Bell. “ Death 
idealises, rejuvenates; absence deteriorates, or, at best, ages. 
Think of your ideal—we will suppose he is thirty now—quite 
an old man of fifty-five.” 

“Philibert at fifty-five—no other man, only Philibert,” Eva 
answered gravely. 

“I should not be afraid,” she said; and Bell laughed really 
merrily. 


IX. 
PHILIBERT meanwhile was having the collar of official work 


fitted to his unaccustomed neck. He had sprung into it with a 
zealous steadiness that justified what had seemed to Colonel 
Miller’s friends his capricious choice, showing natural capacity in 
a new experience. The wiry little Governor kept him close at 
work from the first; but work was what Philibert wanted, and 
what, despite the desultory nature of his home life, he was fitted 
for. Of the ten days that intervened between his appointment 
and the sailing of the staff, Philibert had not had two con- 
secutive hours absolutely his own until the second day 
preceding the one fixed for departure. That afternoon he 
found to be at his disposal until it should be time to dress for 
a farewell dinner at which his presence had been requested. 
Five hours might suffice for a run down into the Midlands, an 
object for which he had been scheming since his new work 
began to engross his time. He must see Eva once more, though 
he had no definite idea of what his farewell should be, of how 
much hope for himself he might glean from it, and for how lonz 
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a time the good-byé would be. His hope, like the future it was 
to fill, was indefinite. He travelled down to Selsington on a 
soft, mild day, under a gloomy sky that was in sympathy with 
his mood. He seemed to himself to be living in a veiled atmos- 
phere without solar light. There was heat, and storm, and 
shadow, but no gleam or glow—a climate without a sun. The 
horizon, too, was in mist ; he could see no further than Selsing- 
ton, and he had no idea what his destination would bring him. 
He only felt he must get there, and look through Eva's eyes 
into some future. He did not.even know if it would be good- 
bye. His brain was incapable of consecutive thought, as he 
was swept along, though his physical energy was untired. 
Ideas and interests jostled each other in his mind ; present and 
future were intermingled, and in their company the run of two 
hours seemed like'a few minutes, for Philibert was not yet ac- 
customed to work, and was as yet far from the attainment of 
that precision of thought and directness of purpose that, in 
conjunction with great strength of constitution, were to make 
him famous in years to come. 

He drove rapidly through the clean streets and up to the 
wide Parade of Selsington, to a corner house at its upper end, 
that looked on one side into that avenue of fashion, and on the 
other into a wide'square of leafless trees. “Mrs. Shaw was not 
at home; would not be,” the servant said, in a tone that ex- 
pressed a certain surprise at the question, “until half-past four 
o'clock.” It suggested to Philibert the probability of the day 
being one of Mrs. Shaw’s receptions, and he realised for the first 
time how little he had considered the chance of Eva’s possible 
absence. It was with an anxiety he could hardly conceal that 
he gave his name and asked if Miss Shaw could see him. The 
name was an immediate passport. He was admitted, shown 
into a long, double drawing-room on the first floor, and asked to 
wait whilst Miss Shaw was informed of his arrival. Philibert 
stood in the window at its upper end, looking into the street and 
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seeing nothing, though afterwards he found that the dignified 
breadth of the Parade had impressed -him with a sense of sileuce 
and of waiting from which he never afterwards dissociated - it. 
There was a slight sound behind him, and he turned hastily 
to see Eva coming towards him from the second room which 
she had entered by a door at its lower end. It was a date when 
dress still possessed some distinctive character. Eva, ina closely 
fitting, long trained gown of deep blue, with its lines and curves 
traced in old lace, with her hair piled in a coronet above her 
small head, and a basket of sulphur-coloured roses in her hand, 
seemed to come down the shaft of light that the western window 
flung behind her like some royal priestess to the sacrifice. Phili- 
bert watched her spell-bound, without a suspicion how wildly 
her heart was beating under the folded lace. He only saw her 
heightened colour, and wondered at the brightness of eyes that 
had always before looked soft. 

“You know we sail on Thursday,” was all the greeting he 
made, as he took her disengaged hand. 

“Yes,” she said in level tones, as she withdrew it, “in the 
Dunmore Castle”; and then she laid the basket on a table near 
them, looked up at him with one of her lingering glances, and 
dropped her eyes upon the roses at her side. 

Philibert looked down at her, as she stood close to him, and 
as he did so his brain seemed to clear with a sudden sense of 
what he had come for and what he wanted—relief from the 
past, hope for the future. 

“ Have we leisure to talk?” he asked. “I am afraid you are 
engaged.” 

“Not till later,” Eva answered ; “ Mamma is lying down. It is 
her day at home, but people are never punctual. We shall not 
be interrupted.” 

She sat down as she spoke, in the angle of a couch, and Phili- 
bert drew a chair near to her. 

“It is barely four o'clock,” he said. “Miss Shaw—Eva—I 
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could not leave England without a good-bye, and without—— 
Do you remember what we were talking about last week at 
The Hill, the day we were interrupted by the telegram ?” 

“Quite well ”—Eva spoke with a touch of surprise—“ but tell 
me first about yourself, and your plans. Shall you see Bell 
again, and for how long is it to be?” Eva spoke quickly and 
inconsecutively. Philibert’s coming had been sudden. He had 
been in her thoughts every hour of the past few days, and now 
that he was present it all seemed unreal, intangible. He took 
her at her word, and for some minutes spoke of his work, his 
prospects, his associates, and the future that was likely to em- 
brace them all. 

“T shall be able to picture it, a little,’ she said, when he 
paused. “Surely you have mastered it all very quickly ?” 

Philibert smiled at the flattery. “And for you,” he said, 
looking round the room ; “you will be here, I suppose, most of 
the year.” 

“Most of it.” 

“And this afternoon—when I leave you?” 

“Mamma is ‘at home.’” 

“And to-morrow ?” 

“We shall drive ta the meet, then lunch at my cousin’s, then 
there is Mr. Fawkes’s concert, then a dance,” 

“And you will forget me?” Philibert forced himself to speak 
lightly. 

Eva lifted her eyes for one moment. “Never!” she said 
steadily. 

Philibert caught her hand. “ But if you knew, if I tell you—- 
let me hold it, you will take it away afterwards "—he paused, 
and his breath came short. 

Eva looked at him in surprise. 

“I came here to tell you. Eva! when Edgar died you 
thought his gun went off.” 

Eva’s eyes were on his own, his tone held her motionless. 
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“Go on!” she cried, but there was a moment’s silence. 

“T shot him.” 

Eva did not move, her eyes were still fixed in Philibert’s face, 
but he never forgot the look of terror that came into them. 
She sat as if paralysed, and did not attempt to withdraw her 
hand, but it grew cold in his clasp. 

“T know ; I saw it,” she said in a dull low tone. 

“Saw what?” Philibert asked amazed. 

“T saw you shoot him. I was passing the place. It was at 
the corner of a wood ?” 

Philibert nodded. 

“He jumped the ditch, and you raised your gun, and he 
fell.” | 

Philibert trembled. He dropped her hand, and it fell nerveless 
by her side. 

“You saw zt?” 

“Not then, not at the time. It was three days ago. I did 
not know it was you. There was a dog——” 

“Old Doll. She is dead too,” 

There was a long silence. 

Philibert broke it at last. “Was it a warning? Now you 
know it—what Iam. But let me tell you. It was one moment 
of passion, repented at the same instant, to be repented for 
eternity.” 

“To be forgiven,” she said, and the tears came into her eyes. 

“If you can condone it, Heaven may.” 

Eva raised her hand deprecatingly. 

“You were right,” Philibert went on, before she could speak. 
“There is no new beginning without atonement for the past. I 
have made it, for I have told you; you know my worst, you, the 
only human being,” he added bitterly, “for whose opinion I care 
a straw.” 

Tears rolled down Eva’s face. 

Philibert’s mood changed ; he knelt at her feet and tried to 
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take her hand ; but as his own touched it she started back with 
an impulse she could not control. 

“Oh, no, no!” she cried ; and with a swift movement she put 
some paces between them. 

Philibert sprang up tooand faced her. Her tears were checked, 
and a look that was almost of horror was on her face. For two 
or three seconds both stood still; then Philibert turned, took up 
his hat and gloves with mechanical precision, and moved towards 
the door. 

“Good-bye,” he said, as he reached it; and then he half- 
turned and looked at her once more. Eva had not moved, nor 
had the set expression of her face changed. A keener sight 
than hers must have seen the anguish in his eyes; but Eva 
missed the look of misery in the space that intervened between 
them. He opened the door, and, still watching her, passed 
through it. Before he drew it after him she raised her hand: 

“One moment!” she said, in a voice he hardly recognised ; 
“ your secret is safe with me, quite, quite safe. Good-bye.” 

She turned resolutely away ; and he closed the door, went 
down the staircase, and out into the street. 

Philibert had acted on impulse in making his confession, an 
act more common to strong natures than to weak ones, perhaps 
because they are less consistently under control. As he walked 
back to the station he realised the full consequences of what he 
had done in regard to his relations with Eva, but his mood was 
for the time too exalted for commonplace regret. He looked at 
himself, as it were, in gross, as is rarely done except in the 
moment after a resolve has been acted upon, and before its 
inflation has shrunk back again into the shrivelled paltriness of 
every-day judgment. What he saw before him was the renun- 
ciation of love and its indulgence in a life of work, a devotion 
to his calling unhampered by any selfish aim or by external tie. 
It is in such moments that lives are moulded, occasions that are 
less rare than the often-wanting sequel of their fruition. Phili- 
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bert had an artistic sense of design, but he had also the will 
that works it out. He had only left himself one link with the 
past—Eva knew him as he was. One human being knew him, 
and the truth of what she had said came upon him with con- 
viction now that he was in a position to realise it—that it 
is impossible for one to be true to himself-if he has not the 
will to show that self to another as he is; that possibility had 
now become Philibert’s. 

The mood lasted him throughout his journey back, and 
throughout the evening that followed it. Colonel Miller was 
conscious of some change in him when they met before dinner. 
“Not too much zeal, I hope,” he said to himself with a smile ; 
but he was satisfied that the zeal was within control before the 
evening ended. Philibert, to his surprise, that was unattended 
by the annoyance that would have accompanied the discovery 
at another time, found himself put down to return thanks for 
a toast of some importance. Malice on the part of a ruling 
member of the dinner committee, or a misguided sense of 
humour, had suggested to him the parading of each member of 
the new staff as a speaker, and assigned to the Governor’s 
private secretary an exposition of the views of his chief. 

“You have got to do my work for me, I see, Phil,” Colonel 
Miller found occasion to say before they took their seats ; 
“hope it won’t spoil your dinner.” 

It was not an unlikely result, but Philibert did not allow his 
appetite to be affected by the surprise. His head was singularly 
clear and his brain cool, while he was too thoroughly crammed 
in his new subject to be uncertain how to represent it. He had 
just that experience of public speaking that his position in his 
own county had obtained for him, and he was not afraid to 
address an indifferent crowd. On this occasion, however, he rose 
with some nervousness; but once fairly launched he forgot him- 
self, and made so lucid, so fervid, and so grammatical a state- 
ment of the present position and future prospects of Brunoland, 
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that it only required the judiciously turned flattery of the pro- 
moters of the banquet with which he concluded to rouse his 
hearers to enthusiasm. He had treated his subject with patriotic 
warmth, throwing over it that glamour of sentiment that an 
after-dinner audience likes, but without transgressing in his 
forecast the limits of potentiality. It is true he sketched a future 
as it might be rather than as it was likely to be, but then with- 
out enthusiasm no work can be well entered upon; he carried 
his listeners with him, and sat down, skilfully leaving the im- 
pression of an unexhausted subject excellently opened up. 
Colonel Miller looked at him with sparkling eyes. “ The man 
has genius,” he said to himself. “I saw the talent, and guessed 
the capacity for work, but Philibert Rayner has more than those, 
he has genius,” 
AMES SAVILE. 
(To be continued.) 
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ED, red gold, a kingdom’s ransom, child, 
To weave thy yellow hair she bade them spin, 
At early dawn the gossamer spiders toiled 
And wove the sunrise in. 


See took the treasures of the deep blue noon, 
She took the clear eyes of the morning star ; 

The pale-faced lilies of the seven days’ noon ; 
The dust of Phoebus’ car. 


She painted thee with dewdrops from the flowers, 
Stained with their petals, hyacinth and rose, 
And violets all wet from April showers, 
And snowdrops from the snows. 


WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
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